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CHAPTER XIII. AFTER DINNER AT HIGH BEECH. 


T was some time before the gentlemen joined the ladies. There 
were more middle-aged men than young ones, and one or two 
of them were wont to linger over their wine. Colonel Barker had 
not served so long in India, and marched so often over sandy 
deserts, and encountered storms of dust, not to have contracted a 
habit of thirst which often wanted slaking. Once, when he fancied 
himself failing, his doctor wanted him to leave off wine and take to 
water. 

‘I tell you what it is, doctor,’ said the Colonel: ‘ you know no- 
thing of my constitution. It abhors water as Nature abhors a 
vacuum. I believe I could live without drinking at all, better than 
live on water alone. In all my army experience I never heard of a 
man who drank water; and by Jove, sir-—when Colonel Barker 
was excited he always said ‘ by Jove’-—‘ in the — Regiment of Foot 
Fire-eaters any man who drank water would have been cut, and sent 
to Coventry. Don’t tell me that half the regiments in the service 
are now teetotallers. That’s a proof, if any were wanted, that the 
service is going to the dogs. It will be quite gone when all her 
Majesty’s regiments are teetotallers. In my time, I say, we never 
drank water; and so long as Jerry Barker has a mouth, he hopes 
never to put any cold water into it except to clean his teeth.’ 

Of course Colonel Barker loved his bottle; but he loved it 
wisely, not too well. There was not the man alive who could say 
that he had ever seen Jerry Barker the worse for liquor ; and when 
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we say that he loved his bottle, we only mean of course in modera- 
tion. 

Nor was Mr. Beeswing, of the noble family of Port, and politi- 
eally connected, as he said, with Portugal and its staple product 
through the Methuen treaty, at all averse to good port-wine. He 
could take his share when he chose ; and ifhe regretted anything of 
the past, it was the days when he could sit with Theodore Hook by 
the fire in the dining-room of the Sarcophagus Club, and drink each 
a bottle of 20 port, and then return home as jolly, as the saying 
used to be, as ‘sand-boys.’ We suppose, as sand-boys follow a very 
dry and dusty trade, they are traditionally believed to require a great 
deal of liquor to moisten their clay. 

None of you, too, I hope will deny the consolation of a good 
glass of wine to Mr. Marjoram. 

‘What an unhappy man Marjoram will be when there is no 
sitting after dinner!’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘For then he will be 
robbed of the only escape from Mrs. Marjoram, which he is now 
permitted to enjoy. No doubt he would long since have committed 
suicide, were it not for these rare moments when he can drink a 
glass of wine with his friends without having the fear of Mrs. Mar- 
joram before his eyes.’ 

As for Harry and Edward, they belong rather to the new school. 
Théy were smokers of tobacco rather than drinkers of wine; but 
they were good fellows, and good sitters and listeners ; and so they 
sat as stanch as setters that evening at High Beech, even though 
Harry wished to have some more explanation with Lady Sweet- 
apple, and Edward was longing to sit again by the side of Alice. 

‘How much worse the latter part of a dinner is than the first !’ 
he said, as he thought of all the sweet minutes that had passed 
between him and Alice Carlton. 

You must not be surprised, therefore, to hear that Colonel 
Barker told some very long and very good stories; that Mr. Bees- 
wing was even more merry and facetious than usual; that Sir 
Thomas caught his hilarity, and actually told a story in which no 
man, however stupid or however clever, could ever have seen the 
point. Even Mr. Marjoram beamed up, his face glowed, and it is 
not at all certain that he would not have sung a song at the insti- 
gation of Harry Fortescue, had not Edward restrained him, because 
he wanted so very much to rejoin Alice. 

But we have no time to tell you more of all that joviality. 
Those brilliant sallies will remain for ever unknown, because we 
have no space to record them. And now the men have risen and 
are with the ladies in the drawing-room. 

‘ How long you have been, dear !’ said Lady Carlton. 

‘Yes, I know we have,’ said Sir Thomas; ‘ we were all such 
old friends, all except those boys’—by which he meant Harry and 
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Edward—‘ that we went on telling story after story, and time 
passed before we knew where we were. But what is the time? 
Dear me, half-past eleven! Why, it will soon be time to go to bed.’ 

‘ Indeed it will,’ said Lady Carlton ; ‘and here has Lady Sweet- 
apple been singing us such beautiful songs, and the girls have played 
their duets, and Alice has sung in her small way ; and—what else ? 
O, Mrs. Marjoram has been dying for the appearance of Colonel 
Barker, that she might have a game at piquet with him, which she 
promised him. You men have much to answer for.’ 

By this time Mr. Marjoram had approached the awful presence 
of his wife. 

‘Mr. Marjoram,’ said that lady, ‘ your face is very red.’ 

‘ No, it isn’t, my dear; at least, not redder than Colonel Barker’s. 
Look at his.’ 

This was an unparalleled breach of discipline on the part of Mr. 
Marjoram, which was only excusable because, as the newspapers 
say, ‘he had partaken of some wine.’ But it was not an excuse 
which Mrs. Marjoram could allow. 

‘Mr. Marjoram,’ she said, ‘I have often told you, but you will 
never understand me, that what is perfectly proper and suitable for 
one person is quite unsuited to another. You say Colonel Barker’s 
face is redder than yours. That assertion I am prepared to deny ; 
but, even if it were true, which it is not, what you say would prove 
nothing as to the redness of your face, for Colonel Barker’s face is 
naturally red—red from the honourable profession which he has 
followed, from his hardships by land and sea. It is as natural for 
a gallant soldier’s face to be red, as for his coat to be of the same 
colour. Mr. Marjoram, I say again,’ your face is very red, and I 
want to know why.’ 

‘ Then I can’t tell you,’ said Mr. Marjoram, who was sufliciently 
elated to be able to set the tyrant at defiance. 

‘Mr. Marjoram, I will not protract this painful discussion to- 
night. We will renew it to-morrow morning.’ 

But, alas, her words of wisdom were wasted in the air; for Mr. 
Marjoram had departed from her side, and taken refuge in the con- 
servatory, where, oddly enough, he came suddenly upon Alice and 
Edward behind a large Datura. It is quite true that Harry Fortescue 
and Lady Sweetapple were seated on a bench not far off; but both 
couples were so intent on their own proceedings, that they were no 
protection to one another, and so Mr. Marjoram stumbled over both 
of them in the half light. 

‘What a bore!’ said Harry. ‘ Why will not old fogies keep to 
themselves ?’ 

By which, no doubt, he meant that they should be cerné, as 
men of forty-five used to be in the Cercle at Paris, in which club a 
man of that age is supposed to be unfit to associate with any reason- 
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able being, and condemned to perpetual conversation with other old 
fogies like himself. This fact leads one to think on the comparative 
ages of men in different countries, and sometimes to regret that our 
very young men of sixty would sometimes reflect that it is time 
they retired from the rdle of jeune premier, and left the field open 
to the rising generation. 

This invasion of Mr. Marjoram was quite enough to recall the 
two couple in the conservatory to the drawing-room. Where, you 
will ask, was Florry? Poor thing! she had retired to bed before the 
gentlemen joined the ladies, having, as Lady Carlton informed Lady 
Sweetapple, ‘a very bad headache.’ We need hardly say that for 
‘head’ in the above sentence should be read ‘ heart.’ Miss Florence 
Carlton had retired in disgust at having been seated in the dinner 
campaign against what she declared to Alice was ‘the common 
enemy.’ 

And now it was high time for every one to go to bed. Certainly 
for all the ladies, who, under the leadership of Lady Carlton and 
Alice, went off upstairs. Before they went, however, Mrs. Barker 
had time to say to the Colonel, ‘ You won’t be long, I am sure!’ 
while Mrs. Marjoram solemnly held up one finger to Mr. Marjoram, 
who had now returned to the light of night, after falling over seat 
after seat in the conservatory, and, in a sepulchral voice, said, ‘ Mr. 
Marjoram, beware !’ 

When the ladies had all glided from the room, the thread-paper 
figure of Mrs. Marjoram bringing up the rear, Mr. Marjoram heaved 
a deep sigh of relief, while Colonel Barker, addressing himself to 
the company in general, asked, 

‘Does any one wish to smoke ?’ 

He need not have asked this question, seeing that he had been 
smoking with Harry and Edward and Count Pantouffles that very 
afternoon, when he led them on to listen to the story of his exploits 
against the Ram Chowdah. But probably he only asked by way of 
reminding all whom it might concern, that, to some constitutions, 
tobacco is a necessity before going to bed. 

‘T never smoke, you know, Jerry,’ said Sir Thomas ; ‘ nor does 
Beeswing, I believe. But Harry and Edward smoke like manu- 
factory chimneys, and’— looking at Mr. Marjoram —‘ what do you 
say, Marjoram ?’ 

‘I should like to smoke,’ said Mr. Marjoram doggedly. 

‘Why, I thought you never smoked,’ said Sir Thomas. 

‘I have learned to smoke,’ said Mr. Marjoram, with great 
gravity, ‘ and I mean to smoke.’ 

‘Every one to his taste and humour in this house. High 
Beech is not exactly Liberty Hall, but we try to let every one have 
his way. Here, Podager, show these gentlemen to the smoking- 
room ; and, after that, let me wish you all a good-night.’ 
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We are not going to follow these five Nicotians to the smoking- 
room. No doubt they smoked many pipes, and settled the whole 
affairs of the kingdom to their hearts’ content. In a smoking-room, 
as is well known, every one sees all things, as it were, through a 
glass, darkly, and what seems bright and clear to his wits over- 
night, is next morning as confused and muddy as ditch-water. We 
consider, then, that the great thoughts of the smoking-room are only 
fitted for the atmosphere of the smoking-room itself, and we gladly 
leave them untold. We much prefer to follow the ladies upstairs 
and to see what they have to say for themselves. 

And first for Florry. When Alice Carlton went upstairs, having 
left Lady Sweetapple at the door of the Butterfly-room, while Lady 
Carlton went along the gallery with Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Marjoram, 
she found Florry pretending to be asleep, having torn the flowers 
from her hair, and thrown herself on the sofa. 

‘Poor dear thing!’ said Alice ; ‘if she is asleep, I won’t wake 
her just yet.’ 

And so she went on letting down her hair, and taking off her 
ornaments. Then, all at once stopping in her attempts to loosen 
that string, or slacken that lace, she began to talk to herself. 

‘ Yes, it was very nice. I wonder if Edward thought it nice 
too?’ Then a little more slackening and loosening, and she went 
on, as she slipped on her violet dressing-gown, 

‘Poor Florry! she was not so happy, I am afraid. I don’t 
think she found Harry so nice as I found Edward.’ 

All this she said sitting at the glass with her back to Florry, and 
really thinking of nothing but Edward and her back+hair, when all 
at once she felt a grasp on her shoulder, and there stood Florry, 
wide awake, behind her. 

‘Dear me, Florry, how you frightened me! I thought you were 
asleep.’ 

‘Asleep! I wasn’t asleep for a moment,’ said Florry. ‘I was 
only shamming, to hear what you would say. You are quite right 
—dquite right, at least, in one part of what you said, and quite wrong 
in another. I did not find it nice at dinner: there you were right. 
But I found Harry nicer than ever: there you were wrong.’ 

‘ You are very good to say so, Florry ; good, I mean, to Harry 
Fortescue, for I must say I think he flirted a good deal with Lady 
Sweetapple. There—I do not think he was so nice as Edward 
Vernon.’ 

‘I don’t at all agree with you,’ said Florry, eager to shield 
Harry. ‘How could he help flirting, as you say? I only call it 
answering when that odious widow cross-questioned him about every- 
thing.’ 

‘Well,’ said Alice, ‘I only mean that Edward never spoke one 
word to any one but me during dinner, and that’s what I call so nice.’ 
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‘ Very fine,’ said Florry ; ‘ but who can tell what he might have 
done and said if he had been sitting between you and Lady Sweet- — 
apple? He might have behaved worse than Harry, who, after all, 
I declare, did not behave at all ill.’ 

‘I am so glad you are satisfied, dear,’ said Alice, who saw there 
was no use in prolonging the discussion that night. ‘ She can’t 
always be sitting next to Harry, and, after all, she is only here for 
five days.’ 

‘That’s all very true,’ said Florry, relapsing into her doleful 
mood again; ‘ and I shouldn’t care, if I were always with them—I 
mean, if Harry and she were always here—and I could watch them. 
That is just the worst of it; the five days will soon be over. They 
will both go away as they came, perhaps together. She will go to 
Ascot races and he will go to Ascot races, and then who can tell 
what may happen ?’ 

‘ Go to bed, goose,’ said Alice, ‘and trust in Providence, or, better 
still, to yourself. You never ought to think it possible that such a 
man as Harry Fortescue can care for Lady Sweetapple, and if you 
only believed it, her reign would be soon over. But go to bed, 
darling ; it will be all right to-morrow.’ 

So the two sisters were soon in bed and asleep, but their dreams 
were very different. Alice thought that she was walking all night 
long with Edward Vernon through the most charming gardens and 
delightful groves, and she only awoke when the sun was shining in 
on her, and she awoke with a start, exclaiming, ‘ How happy I have 
been !’ 

Poor Florry, on the other hand, climbed up steep hills in search 
of Harry Fortescue, and just as she caught sight of him, it seemed 
that Lady Sweetapple pounced upon him. out of a cross path, and 
carried him off; and the more she followed them, the farther she 
seemed from overtaking them, and at last down she fell, poor thing, 
to the bottom of a steep precipice, and so she awoke, like Alice, 
with a start, but not one of pleasure, for what she cried out was, 
‘ Dear me, what a weary night I have had!’ 


CHapTterR XIV. 


HOW LADY. SWEETAPPLE AND MR. MARJORAM WENT TO BED. 


Wuen Lady Sweetapple went into the Butterfly-room, it was 
only to find the faithful Crump waiting to undress her. She was not 
at all like the Carltons, who always made Palmer go to bed early, 
and undressed themselves. ‘ What is the good of working the poor 
thing to death ?’ they said; while Lady Sweetapple said, ‘ What is 
the use of keeping a maid if she is to go to bed and do no work ?’ 

Still, Lady Sweetapple was not in the least hard-hearted. She 
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had always had a maid to undress her, and we verily believe, that 
without a maid she could never have gone to bed at all. 

‘I hope you are comfortable, Crump.’ 

‘ Yes, thank you, my lady; and Mr. Podager, which he is the 
butler, is a very pleasant man. The under servants do treat him 
with great respect, and in right of you, my lady, I sat next him at 
supper, and he called me Lady Sweetapple.’ 

‘ Lady Sweetapple !’ said Lady Sweetapple with surprise. 

‘ La, my lady,’ said the ingenuous Mrs. Crump, ‘ don’t you know 
that in all respectable houses the upper servants that come to stay 
always takes the names of their masters and mistresses ? Mr. Bees- 
wing’s gentleman sits opposite to me on Mr. Podager’s right hand, 
because he is the servant of an Honourable; and when Mr. Podager 
do ask us to take a glass of claret, he says, ‘‘ Beeswing, try a glass 
of that, it will do you good; and, Lady Sweetapple’—that’s me, 
my lady—“‘ let me recommend you some of our fine old port.”’ 

But Lady Sweetapple was not content with these revelations of 
high life below stairs. She wanted to know what the servants 
thought of the guests. It was mean, we know, but Lady Sweet- 
apple was a woman, and wanted to know. 

‘And what do they say of me—of me really—Crump ?’ 

‘La, my lady, they do say you are very pretty, and Mr. Podager 
do say your’n is the prettiest face that has ever come to High Beech, 
and he offered to bet Mr. Sleek, the groom of the chambers, that 
you were. ‘‘ But how is it to be settled ?”’ said Mr. Sleek, who, 
you must know, my lady, was standing up for Miss Florry, who, 
Lord bless you, is no more fit to be compared to your ladyship than 
chalk is to cheese—’ 

‘Stop, stop!’ said Lady Sweetapple. 

‘Well, but, my lady, I must finish. Where was 1? O! ‘ Yes, 
how is it to be settled ?” said Mr. Sleek. ‘‘ I know,” says Mr. 
Podager ; ‘‘ we'll get Mr. Fortescue to decide the bet.” ‘‘ No, he 
sha’n’t,” says Mr. Sleek. ‘‘ He shall,” says Mr. Podager. ‘‘ He 
sha’n’t,” says Mr. Sleek. ‘* Why not?” asks Mr. Podager. ‘‘ Be- 
cause he’s too fond of Lady Sweetapple—which it is not you,” he 
says to me, my lady, ‘‘ but your mistress.—He would never be a fair 
judge.”’ 

‘ And how did it end?’ asked Lady Sweetapple. 

‘Why, my lady, you may well ask. I really did think Mr. 
Podager and Mr. Sleek would have come to blows; for Mr. Podager 
says he is sure you are what he calls the objeck of Mr. Fortescue’s 
affeckshuns, while Mr. Sleek declares his heart is irrewocably set 
on Miss Florry. At last Mr. Beeswing’s gentleman came forward 
as a peacemaker, and what he said was, ‘‘ You’re both of you two 
. fools. I knows, on the best authority, that Mr. Fortescue do not 
care one brass farthing about either of them ladies.”’’ 
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‘Did he say who the real lady was ?’ asked Lady Sweetapple, 
with some emotion. 

‘No, my lady; and I do think Mr. Podager were quite right 
when he called on him to name the name or hold his tongue. But 
he was obstinate, and said his information was confidential ; and so 
he wouldn’t tell.’ 

All the while that the voluble Crump had been pouring out all 
this housekeeper’s-room gossip, her fingers had been hard at work 
dismantling her ladyship; and having had the privilege of being pre- 
sent, we can say that Lady Sweetapple bore the process very well. 
She looked as well without her war-paint as with it, which is not 
what every woman can say. 

‘Can I do anything more, my lady ?’ said Mrs. Crump with a 
yawn, for it was getting very late. 

‘No, thank you, Crump,’ said Lady Sweetapple ; ‘ you may go.’ 
Then, just as Mrs. Crump was vanishing into her own room, ‘ But, 
Crump, stop!’ 

‘Yes, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump, reappearing in the doorway. 

‘ How old is Mr. Beeswing’s servant ?’ 

‘How old? La, my lady, how should I know any gentleman’s 
age ?’ 

‘ Stuff!’ said Lady Sweetapple. ‘ You are a woman, and not so 
bad-looking, Crump. I am sure you know his age.’ 

‘Well, my lady, I can guess it; leastways, I think he’s not 
more than forty-five.’ 

‘ And you, Crump, were twenty at the last census, nine years 
ago. Go along, Crump; and be sure, when you bring me my cup 
of tea to-morrow morning, to tell me the name of the lady Mr. Bees- 
Wing’s servant meant.’ 

‘ But, my lady, gentlemen’s gentlemen don’t get up so early. 
They are generally snoring when your ladyship has your cup of tea.’ 

‘ Well, then, let it be after breakfast, at ten or eleven o’clock. 
Don’t forget, Crump; and now be off to bed.’ 

‘How strange!’ said Amicia, musing to herself when Mrs. 
Crump had departed, ‘I am not sure that he cares one bit for me, 
and I am quite certain that he does not care one bit for Florence 
Carlton ; and now this fool of a gentleman’s gentleman confirms my 
suspicion that Harry Fortescue really cares for some one else.’ 

But Lady Sweetapple was not a woman to spoil her beauty by 
fretting in the night watches. She was soon as sound asleep as 
Alice Carlton ; and, if her dreams were not quite so rosy as those of 
that young lady, she was in no wise a prey to the succession of 
nightmares with which poor Florry was haunted. 

In the smoking-room, meanwhile, the tobacco college had fin- 
ished its sittings, visibly not to the satisfaction of Mr. Marjoram, 
who confessed to his friends that he had not smoked for twenty 
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years, and only did it now to show Mrs. Marjoram that he had not 
lost his strength of head. As he felt thirsty, too, he had mixed 
himself two tumblers of brandy-and-water. 

‘ Faith,’ said Colonel Barker to Harry Fortescue, behind a great 
cloud of smoke, ‘ it’s not so much strength of head as strength of 
hand that will be tried on poor Marjoram when he goes up to bed. 
I wouldn’t be in his shoes for something, with that virago. Ah, you 
boys, take warning by Marjoram, and don’t marry a termagant.’ 

‘We are going to bed, Mr. Marjoram,’ said Harry. ‘ Won't 
you come ?’ 

‘I should like to stay here till morning,’ said Mr. Marjoram, in 
rather a husky voice. 

‘No, old fellow,’ said Colonel Barker, ‘ it can’t be ; you’d catch 
your death of cold, even though it is June. We sha’n’t let you: 
it’s our duty to see you safe up to bed.’ 

‘Well, -I suppose it’s all right,’ said Mr. Marjoram, putting 
out his cigar with great deliberation, and then thrusting it into his 
lucifer-box. ‘ Let it lie there till next time. What fun smoking is!’ 

‘He'll find it anything but fun,’ said Harry to Edward, ‘ when 
he gets up to Mrs. Marjoram.’ 

Now they agreed they really must go. So they shook hands, 
and Mr. Marjoram promised them all his eternal friendship, and 
ended by inviting them all to come and stay with him and Mrs. 
Marjoram. 

‘ Most delightful, enchanting woman!’ he said. ‘ Quite a woman 
of the world.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Colonel Barker, whom all drinking and smok- 
ing only seemed to make more cool and collected. ‘ Now we must 
go to bed.’ 

Then taking Mr. Marjoram by the arm, he drew him into the 
passage, out of the smoking-room, and so across the hall, and up 
the slippery staircase, and then down the corridor to the Green- 
room, in which that wakeful dragon, Mrs. Marjoram, was supposed 
to be at rest. By this time, we are sorry to say, chiefly from the 
effects of the cigar and the brandy-and-water, Mr. Marjoram was in 
a condition which incapacitated him from turning the handle of the 
door. The gallant Colonel therefore had again to be equal to the 
occasion, to turn the handle, to push the door gently open, disre- 
garding Mrs. Marjoram’s exclamation, ‘ Who’s there ?’ and then, 
having surrendered Mr. Marjoram’s candle to his own keeping, to 
propel him into the room, to shut the door, turn the handle, and 
vanish from that part of the corridor as quickly as possible. 

Truth compels us to say that Mr. Marjoram, on entering the room, 
after floundering about a little tripped over a fold of the carpet, and 
fell forward with a crash which alarmed Mrs. Barker two or three 
rooms off, and extinguished his light. We decline to say what fol- 
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lowed ; but you may imagine how Mrs. Marjoram rushed out of bed 
to raise her fallen slave, her worst suspicions as to the cause of his 
face becoming so red after dinner being thus confirmed. It is re- 
ported that, on groping for the box of lucifer-matches, she found 
that half-smoked cigar which her unhappy husband had deposited 
for safety in that receptacle, and, after vainly trying to make it 
ignite on the rough part of the box, threw it away in disgust, only 
to find it on the floor as soon as she struck a light, and thus to 
prove another flagrant delinquency against Mr. Marjoram, who had 
stumbled into an arm-chair, and was already half asleep. 

It was in vain that she dinned into his ears the necessity of 
waking up and getting to bed. Whether she tried the force of her 
hand in the way Colonel Barker had suggested in the smoking-room, 
is unknown; but it is reported that, farther on in the night, or 
rather in the early dawn, Mrs. Marjoram was overheard by a maid 
passing down the corridor expostulating with her husband, and 
that he replied by declaring his intention of ‘ not going home till 
morning.’ 

But, whatever happened, it is no part of our duty totell. There 
were many excuses for Mr. Marjoram, who really had not smoked 
for twenty years, and who had never been known before to have 
behaved in any such manner. If any of you are still inclined to 
blame this very worthy man for a temporary indiscretion, let us 
entreat you to remember that Mrs. Marjoram was an awful temper, 
and that Mr. Marjoram had many excuses for falling under tempt- 
ation. 

‘Dear heart! how long you have been!’ said Mrs. Barker to 
the Colonel. ‘Iam so glad you are come. I thought you were 
never coming.’ 

She had not got any farther than this, and the Colonel had not 
yet taken off his stock, which was always the first thing he did, 
when they both heard the awful crash occasioned by Mr. Marjo- 
ram’s fall. 

‘ What in the world is it?’ said Mrs. Barker. ‘Is it an earth- 
quake ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Colonel Barker, who had recovered his self- 
possession. ‘It is only Mr. Marjoram, who has been smoking a 
bad cigar, which always makes a man stagger and fall.’ 

‘But hadn’t you better run out and help him ?’ 

‘No,’ said Colonel Barker; ‘he is in Mrs. Marjoram’s hands, 
and that is quite enough both for me and for him. Now let me get 
to bed, and have some sleep.’ 

In less than two minutes there might have been heard along 
that corridor a sound as of bagpipes and swarming bees. Let no 
one be alarmed ; it was only Colonel Barker sleeping the sleep of 
the just, taking and retaking, it may be, in his dreams the hill- 
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fort of the Ram Chowdah, and again putting him and his tigers to 
ignominious flight. Happy Colonel Barker, and. most unhappy 
Mr. Marjoram ! 
CHapTer XV. 
HOW THEY ALL GOT UP, AND HOW MR, MARJORAM HAD A MORNING LECTURE, 


WE forgot to say last night how Harry Fortescue and Edward 
Vernon felt, and how they went to bed. It takes so long a time 
to put a whole party to bed, that we left out the bachelors. All 
we have to say about them is, that both the young men slept re- 
markably well, as indeed young men usually do. As for Edward 
Vernon, as he was in love with Alice, everything went so smoothly, 
that he had no reason to lie awake fretting and putting questions 
to himself as to what could have happened if something else had 
not happened, or had happened; what Alice meant by this or that ; 
and why he had not done something which he ought to have done. 
All this self-crucifixion might come to him later, but it had not 
come yet. He too slept the sleep of the just. He would have 
slept the clock round, if he had not been called at eight. 

Harry Fortescue, too, slept well. He was certainly in love 
neither with Lady Sweetapple nor with Florence Carlton, and it 
remains to be seen whether there was any truth in his affection for 
that mythical person conjured up by Mr. Beeswing’s gentleman, the 
mere mention of whom by Mrs. Crump had so alarmed Lady Sweet- 
apple. Harry Fortescue was altogether a stronger nature than 
Edward Vernon. He did not take things so much to heart; and, 
wherever his heart might be, he certainly slept quite as well on that 
warm night of the 1st of June as Edward Vernon. He chased no 
rosy spirits, fled from no phantoms, and fell over no precipices in 
his slumbers. When he was called, he jumped out of bed, and as 
he stood in his bath, he said, as he looked out across the park, 

‘ By Jove, what a lovely morning !’ 

There were always prayers at High Beech. Ever since the house 
had stood there were morning prayers, and for a long time evening 
prayers too. It is only lately that we have cut off half our family 
devotions in most well-regulated families, because evening prayers 
fit in so very awkwardly with our social arrangements. In the good 
old times we should all of us have been flocking in to evening prayers 
just about the time that nowadays dinner is half over. The result 
is, that evening prayers are almost as rare as the bustard in Great 
Britain, and, like a steamboat with one engine disabled, the nation 
goes on at half-prayer power, or morning prayers alone. So at High 
Beech there were morning prayers alone; but it was the rule of 
the house that every one, if it were at all possible, should attend 
them. It was a good rule, Sir Thomas used to say, considered 
from the lowest point of view—that it insured regularity at breakfast ; 
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just in the same way as some dons at Oxford assert that morning 
chapel is so good because it pulls undergraduates out of bed at seven, 
and so makes them a present of two hours more in the day, during 
which they may improve their minds. ‘High Beech was not an 
inn,’ Sir Thomas used to say, in which every man could do as he 
liked, get up when he liked, go to bed when he liked, and have his 
breakfast when he liked. Breakfast could not be going on till half- 
past twelve. It came after prayers, at half-past nine, and it was 
all over by half-past ten. If you were ill or weak, you might have 
your breakfast upstairs, and thank your stars if Lady Carlton, in 
the goodness of her heart, did not send for Mr. Squills to come and 
see how you were. If you were well and strong over-night you were 
expected to sit down to breakfast at half-past nine, and you were all 
the more respected—though it cannot be said you were ever actually 
proctorised, or in other words snubbed, for not doing so—if you came 
down at a quarter-past nine, when the gong called all the household 
together into the hall for prayers. 

Now if any unearnest youth of either sex declares, after reading 
the above exposition of the breakfast and prayer-meetings at High 
Beech, that he or she had rather not go to High Beech, to be such 
a slave to old-fashioned ideas, all we can say is, that it will only be 
his or her loss; for, in our opinion, a visit to High Beech is quite 
one of the pleasantest things that can befall any man or woman of 
any age; and for our own part, we are always ready to go to High 
Beech when we are asked. 

It so happened that every one who was in the house on the 2d 
of June 1870 knew the rule of the house. At eight or half-past, 
therefore, every one got out of bed, ‘ shook off dull sloth,’ and made 
him ready for the day. 

‘ Just what I said, my lady,’ said Mrs. Crump, as she brought 
Lady Sweetapple that cup of tea at eight ; ‘ Mr. Beeswing’s gentle- 
man is not “ wisible.”” I have just set eyes on him at the end of 
the gallery taking Mr. Beeswing his hot water, but I have had no 
conversation with him.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Lady Sweetapple, ‘ mind you ask him, Crump; not 
right out, of course, before all the rest of the servants, but quietly, 
you know, and try to find out the young lady’s name.’ 

‘ Yes, my lady.’ 

‘ And, Crump, how do I look? Ihave had such a good night.’ 

‘O, my lady,’ said the politic Crump, ‘ you look as my lady 
always looks, lovely.’ 

‘I did not ask that, Crump. You know very well I meant if I 
looked well.’ 

‘Indeed, my lady, it’s all the same to you whether you look 
well or lovely ; for, as my poor mother used to say, health and 
looks always go together.’ 
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‘ Then you think I look strong and in good health,’ said Lady 
Sweetapple. 

‘ Certainly, my lady; I never see you look better since I have 
been with you.’ 

Now, half the readers of this story may think this all silly vanity 
on the part of Lady Sweetapple. She ought, they will say, to have 
been quite above such trifling. But putting aside, for the moment, 
the question, whether men are not quite as vain of their personal 
appearance as women, only just consider how much more serious a 
thing the loss of looks is toa woman than toa man. A man, say 
a soldier, and a good-looking one, goes into action in the service of 
his country, and a musket-ball just flies past his face and takes off 
his nose, which may be as prominent a mark as the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s, or the toucan’s. Well, he returns to England, disfigured, 
as his mother says, for life, and wears a black patch over his face 
where his nose ought to be, or has an enamelled nose, like the 
notary in About’s story, or an india-rubber or gutta-percha nose. 
We say there is no reason why that man should not marry any one. 
So, also, a man may have the smallpox, and be pitted like a Wim- 
bledon target ; there is no reason why he should not marry any one. 
Of course a girl would sooner marry a man with a nose, unless it 
were as long as the nose of Slawkenbergius, and a man unpitted 
with the smallpox. All we say is, that those disfigurements are no 
serious obstacle to marriage ina man. But let a young lady lose 
her nose in a railway accident. Let her opposite neighbour, for in- 
stance, in the spasmodic clutching of such a catastrophe, when he 
is thrown forward into her lap, suddenly grasp her nose and tweak 
and twist it off, she may possibly get in compensation from the 
railway company two hundred and fifty pounds ; perhaps—but in our 
opinion she will never get a husband, unless he were a blind one; 
and fortunately, though love is proverbially blind, husbands are not 
often so afflicted. In the same way, let a lovely young lady, in all 
the pride of her beauty, refuse to be revaccinated, catch the loath- 
some disease, and lose, not her life, but what is far worse, her looks, 
how shall she ever get a husband? Let a horse bite off her nose, 
and where would she be in the marriage market? Nowhere! You 
see, therefore, that men and women start from quite different steps, 
and look at looks from a very different point of view. Without go- 
ing so far as some philosopher has said, ‘ Looks are nothing to a 
man, but everything to a woman,’ we may be sure that the loss of 
them is much more serious in the one case than the other. Here 
some Bekkerite, male or female, will say, ‘As if marriage and a 
husband are things on which every woman’s heart is set!’ Well, 
if we could get rid of marriage, stop the supply of children, and so 
bring about the millennium, say in about a hundred years from this 
year of disgrace, 1871, we should be quite ready to try. But so long 
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as the mass of men and women turn a deaf ear to the warning of 
the Bekkerites, and persist in rushing blindly down the steep hill of 
matrimony, we are bound to declare, in the interest of truth, that 
the feeling of the age is against the new light ; that women do wish 
to be married and have husbands ; and that as looks are a great help 
to women towards that end, there can be no doubt that they are 
more important to women than to men, for the all-important reason 
which we have stated above. 

Lady Sweetapple therefore was not so silly or perhaps so vain 
as some of you believe; and if she were, almost every one of you 
at her time of life has undergone the same desire to know how your 
looks last ; and let us add, if a lady is not to ask her own maid how 
she looks the first ‘hing in the morning, we should like to know when 
she is justified in putting the question. 

Now look at what was passing two doors off. 

‘Do I look a horrid fright ?’ asked Florry, as she got out of bed 
with the feeling that her face was on fire, her eyes red, her lips 
cracked, and her tongue parched. 

‘Not at all, darling,’ said Alice. ‘Just a little worn, but no- 
thing to speak of. How do I look ?’ 

. ‘Charming; perhaps a little heavy in the eyelids from over-sleep. 
Too satisfied-looking, I should say,’ said Florry ; and then with a 
sigh, ‘ How I wish I could be satisfied !’ 

‘Satisfied! What do you mean, Florry ?’ said Alice, looking 
rather scared. 

‘ Why I mean what I say—satisfied with myself, with Harry, 
with that widow! Do you know, love, I don’t know whether I am 
altogether satisfied with you, you seem so happy and I feel so 
wretched ?’ 

‘Now, there’s a darling,’ said Alice, ‘don’t fall a-crying, and make 
your pretty face ugly. Remember it’s only an hour to prayers.’ 

‘I suppose there’s no use trying to be happy,’ said Florry, plung- 
ing her face into cold water. ‘It will be all the same in the end— 
all the same a hundred years hence.’ 

‘ That’s not what Mr. Rubrick says,’ said Alice. ‘He says, 
every Sunday, it does matter, or will matter a good deal.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Florry, ‘I know what he says; but then it seems 
such a very long way off.’ 

At this moment the faithful Palmer appeared, and cut short a 
conversation between the sisters which threatened to take a very seri- 
ous turn. The very first words that worthy woman uttered were, 

‘ Why bless me, Miss Florry, what a fright you do look! What 
have you been a-doing to yourself ?’ 

‘Not had a very good night,’ said Florry, spluttering it out as 
she again ducked her face under the water. 

‘Yes, yes, I see,’ said Palmer. ‘It all comes from young ladies 
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not having their beauty sleep. Ah, those old sayings are true, 
and if young ladies go on sitting up till one o’clock, and sometimes 
more, why, soon there'll be no pretty girls left in the country, they'll 
all grow so wan and wizened.’ 

‘And how do I look ?’ said Alice, again trying to come to the 
rescue of Florry. 

‘Very nice, my love,’ said Palmer. ‘You look as if you had got 
your natural rest. Mr. Edward will be glad to see you.’ 

‘Mr. Edward? What nonsense, Palmer! Don’t talk of such 
a thing. I don’t know who you mean by Mr. Edward.’ 

‘Never mind,’ said Palmer. ‘I knowwholI mean. Don’t you, 
Miss Florry ?’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ said Florry doggedly. ‘I know nothing about it.’ 

‘None so blind, miss, as those that won’t see, or, what is worse, 
as those who are looking so hard another way that they can’t see 
what’s going on under their very noses.’ 

‘I think, Palmer,’ said Alice with unusual dignity, ‘that it must 
be time you went and had your breakfast. Florry and I can get on 
very well together.’ 

It was one merit of Palmer’s that, though she was plain-spoken, 
she could always take a hint. Ina minute Palmer had vanished, 
without saying another word except to herself. It must, however, be 
owned that she revenged herself on Alice for stopping her mouth by 
soliloquising all the way down to the housekeeper’s room. 

‘ As if I were a blind old beetle! I that knows them as if they 
were my own children, which I have never had. Here’s Miss Alice 
as happy as a queen because Mr. Edward—I know who I mean, and 
I will call him Mr. Edward—because Mr. Edward sat next her at 
dinner, and spoke to no one else. That’s why she looks so well this 
morning ; and then there’s Miss Florry, she is looking as ragged as 
a cuckoo, and hangs down her head like a faded daffydowndilly, be- 
cause Mr. Harry—that’s all the same as Mr. Fortescue, and a very 
handsome young man he is—talked more to Lady Sweetapple than 
he did to her. Gentlefolks think that we servants know nothing ; 
but we have eyes and ears, and heads and hearts, just as much as 
they have; and very often while they are eating and drinking, and 
amusing themselves before us, just as if we were deaf and dumb, we 
are taking notes, at least the gentlemen are, to tell them downstairs, 
and they have told them, and this is what they was a-saying last 
night when Mr. Podager and Mr. Sleek had such a quarrel.’ 

By this time Mrs. Palmer had reached the housekeeper’s room, 
and as she found many ready to talk to her and to listen to her, she 
left off talking to herself. 

Now let us go to the apartments of the unhappy Marjoram. At 
an early period of the morning Mrs. Marjoram, we regret to suy it, 
had expelled her husband from her bedroom, and shut him up in his 
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dressing-room, because he snored so she could get no rest. What 
he did, having by that time shaken off his tobacco poison, is not 
exactly known. It is believed, however, that he spent the early 
morning in an easy-chair in a succession of dozing fits, broken every 
five minutes by a sudden start. , 

But now, at eight o’clock, Mrs. Marjoram is out of bed. She 
was one of those women who always get up at seven to the second 
at home, and at eight when they are on a visit, and which only means 
that they would get up at seven in other people’s houses, if they 
could, only other people are not such fools. On those occasions, 
therefore, they lie awake, brooding on their wrongs and planning 
vengeance against their enemies. 

We have already said that Mrs. Marjoram was of a jealous dis- 


position, and now we will prove it. Pray observe that jealousy is | 


the most unreasonable and unreasoning of all the passions; love 
bottled up till it has turned sour, it is defined by one of the psycho- 
logists, though which at this moment we really forget, so that if any 
painstaking reader wishes to verify this quotation, which, however, 
we are ready to affirm on oath that we have read, he will have to 
read through all the psychologists ; having done which, perhaps he 
will be good enough to tell us if he has found the quotation. Yes, 
love bottled up till it has turned sour ; that will do very well, and 
that being so, we proceed to say that Mrs. Marjoram was neither a 
pint nor a quart, but a magnum of jealousy. Wine in magnums, as 
is well known, lasts longer than wine in quarts; how jealous there- 
fore must Mrs. Marjoram have been to turn a whole magnum sour ! 

But to come to the proof. You know that the unhappy Mar- 
joram had taken Miss Markham, the old maid of High Beech, in to 
dinner, and had seemed quite happy with her. It was not at all 
unlikely that he should have been happy; for Miss Markham, though 
as withered as an apple of last year in June, and as old as the hills, 
was one of the cheeriest and most sympathetic people in the world. 
Why she had never married, fifty years ago, no one could tell. It is 
so easy to forget the reasons for things that have happened fifty years 
ago. No one ever seemed to know when she came to High Beech 
—for you must know there was a village as well as a hall of High 
Beech—but there, in a cottage just outside one of the park gates, 
lived Miss Markham, who had grown to be one of the institutions 
of the neighbourhood. It was not a very big cottage, but it was very 
tidy. Not a speck of dirt was to be seen in any part of it, and the 
blinds were so white, and the furniture all so bright and shining, it 
seemed as if twenty men-servants must have been constantly rubbing 
and polishing it. Yet no one ever saw any one dusting, or tidying, 
or rubbing the furniture. It was an old, old cottage of brick, par- 
geted with beams of oak, with high gables and overhanging barge- 
boards, and the casements were of lead with lozenge quarries. There 
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were two rooms on the ground-floor, a sitting-room and a parlour, 
with a kitchen behind, and other offices; and upstairs there were 
four bedrooms, with their windows peeping out of ivy and clematis 
under the gables. ‘ Full of sparrows and earwigs,’ some of you will 
say; but Miss Markham never said anything of the kind. If any 
one asked her about her cottage, which belonged to Sir Thomas, but 
which she had restored and made the perfect little abode it was, she 
always said, 

‘My cottage suits me exactly—and it is a great thing in this 
troublesome world to be exactly suited. I would not change it for 
any palace in the world. I hope to die in it, and to be buried up in 
the graveyard of High-Beech church when my time is come.’ 

It had a little garden full of flowers in front, and an orchard on 
one side, with ugly old apple-trees, which somehow or other always 
bore a fine crop of fruit, when new sorts, and pyramid pears, and the 
whole new fangle of fruit utterly failed. Quite behind was a kitchen 
garden, and a meadow just big enough for one cow; and that was the 
domain over which Miss Markham was queen. 

As for temper and character, Miss Markham was a pattern and 
example to the neighbourhood. She always had a shilling, and some- 
times even half-a-crown, to give away; always a book to lend to a 
neighbour which was worth reading; and always a glass of wine to 
a sick person among the poor. She never offered any one advice ex- 
cept it were asked of her. In that respect she was like the ghosts, 
that never speak till they are spoken to; and what is believed of 
ghosts was true of Miss Markham—what she said was always worth 
listening to. 

So there she spent her life among her books and her flowers at 
High Beech—a bright sunny spot in that little village. ‘It always 
seemed warm at Miss Markham’s,’ was what the poor said as they 
passed by the cottage. 

This was the woman of whom, after that hour’s meditation, 
Mrs. Marjoram resolved to be jealous, and to read Mr. Marjoram a 
lecture. 

‘ What’s the use of waiting in bed till I am called? I had 
better get up and speak to him at once.’ 

To say was to do with Mrs. Marjoram ; wasted with jealousy, 
she was a woman of action. She was out of bed and at the dressing- 
room door at a quarter past seven. 

The unhappy Marjoram, as we know, had been locked in his 
dressing-room at an early hour. Mrs. Marjoram thought she had 
got him quite safe, and that she had only to turn the key and invade 
her husband in his prison. But she was mistaken; for when Mr. 
Marjoram had been shut up, he unconsciously imitated the example 
of his tormentor, and shot the bolt on his own side, so that Mrs. 
Marjoram was bolted out on his side, just as he was locked in on hers. 
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‘Mr. Marjoram!’ said Mrs. Marjoram, turning the key and push- 
ing the door all at once, that she might burst in upon her victim 
with vigour. But as the door refused to open, Mrs. Marjoram re- 
coiled with her own impulse a foot or two into the bedroom, and the 
awful words ‘ Mr. Marjoram !’ returned to her own face. 

Whether the unhappy Marjoram felt the push against the door, 
the turning of the key, and those awful words, no one can tell. At 
any rate he made no sign. 

But Mrs. Marjoram was not to be baffled. Again she advanced 
to the assault, with an energy for which Colonel Barker would have 
praised her. Again she pushed —No! this time she knocked at the 
door, and again she called out, perhaps we might say she bawled out, 

‘Mr. Marjoram !’ and when that unhappy man made no sign, 
she screamed, 

‘Mr. Marjoram, open the door!’ 

‘I am asleep,’ said Mr. Marjoram, somewhat incoherently. In 
fact, he was in such a fright he knew not what he said. 

‘Nonsense, Mr. Marjoram !’ said his wife. ‘I want to speak 
to you ; open the door.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Marjoram thought if he did not open the door, Mrs. 
Marjoram, in her wild energy, would kick it in. Perhaps he thought 
if he provoked her she would again turn the key, and keep him a 
close’prisoner for the natural term of his visit to High Beech ; in 
which case he could not have escaped, as the dressing-room in which 
he was immured had no door of its own, but was of that uncom- 
fortable kind which has to borrow an exit from the adjoining bed- 
room. ‘True, he might have thrown himself out of window, or 
crept up the chimney, and so escaped; but he had not yet made 
up his mind to turn chimneysweep, or to break his neck in escaping 
from Mrs. Marjoram, though he was not so very far from it. Mr. 
Marjoram therefore opened the door. 

‘Mr. Marjoram,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, ‘your conduct is most 
disgraceful.” _ 

‘I am quite ready to admit it,’ said Mr. Marjoram with a peni- 
tential air. ‘It is a very long time since I smoked a cigar.’ 

‘Smoked! It is not smoke that I am talking about, Mr. Mar- 
joram, but of something far worse.’ 

‘ What can it be ? what have I done ?’ said Mr. Marjoram with 
an air of amazement. 

‘Mr. Marjoram,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, ‘you have in one night 
been guilty of two disgusting practices—inebriety and smoking ; 
but what you did at dinner was far worse. I could forgive the two 
first, but the last is unpardonable.’ 

Here you will of course remark how easy it is to forgive one 
class of sins, when you have made up your mind to find your pri- 

soner guilty of another. 
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It is very like the second and third counts in an indictment for 
murder, those for the minor offences of manslaughter and assault, 
which it is no use pressing when you have convicted your criminal 
of the capital offence. Had not Miss Markham stood first in Mrs. 
Marjoram’s indictment, she would have been bitter enough against 
her husband for his venial intemperance. So true it was that her 
jealousy, like Aaron’s rod, had swallowed up all the other rods which 
she had laid up in pickle for her husband. 

‘ What last ? Wheat is unpardonable ? I don’t at all understand 
you.’ 

‘None so stupid as those that won’t understand. Mr. Mar- 
joram, you are like the ‘‘ deaf adder’’ of the Psalmist David, whose 
example you seem inclined to follow.’ 

It was always remarked by Mrs. Marjoram’s friends, that when 
she was very bitter against her husband, she always quoted the Old 
Testament. 

‘I am sure I wish I could follow the example of the Psalmist 
in everything,’ said Mr. Marjoram. ‘ It would be better for me.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. Marjoram, rather hissing like an adder than 
talking in a human voice. ‘ Yes, in the number of his wives, and 
his behaviour with the wife of Uriah.’ 

‘ Really, Mrs. Marjoram, I don’t understand you.’ 

‘Must I then speak out, wicked man?’ said Mrs. Marjoram. 
‘Must I proclaim my own disgrace to the world? Must I debase 
myself to the dust ?’ 

‘I say again,’ said the puzzled Marjoram, ‘I don’t understand 
any of your allusions to David and Uriah. As for the number of 
his wives, are you quite sure you are not confounding him with 
Solomon ?’ 

‘Yes, Iam,’ said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘I mean David, and not 
Solomon, though no doubt you think yourself as wise as that 
king.’ 
‘ Well then, speak out,’ said Mr. Marjoram.. 

‘ Shall I whisper her name?’ said Mrs. Marjoram. ‘Really, Mr. 
Marjoram, you will drive me into hysterics.’ 

‘It is you who drive yourself into hysterics with your fancies,’ 
said Mr. Marjoram ; ‘ but sooner than you should go into hysterics, 
I should prefer to hear the name of the person to whom you allude.’ 

‘Can you deny then, guilty man, that your behaviour with Miss 
Markham was most disgraceful yesterday? Though you were so 
infatuated as not to perceive it, the way you flirted with Miss Mark- 
ham was the subject of universal remark.’ 

‘With Miss Markham !’ said Mr. Marjoram, bursting out into 
a loud laugh; ‘ why, she is at least seventy! I might almost as 
soon be accused of flirting with my grandmother.’ 

‘If you go on in that heartless way, Mr. Marjoram,’ said his 
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wife, ‘I really will go into hysterics. You never will understand the 
fineness of my feelings. As for your grandmother, is there not the 
example of Ninon de l’Enclos, and ever so many other wicked women, 
to prove that women may remain sufficiently attractive at an advanced 
age to lead away silly husbands from the paths of duty and self-re- 
spect ?’ 

‘It may be all very true about Ninon de |’Enclos,’ said Mr. Mar- 
joram, ‘though I must say I wish with all my heart she had never 
been born, to rise up in judgment against innocent husbands. But 
what I say is, that by no force of imagination can Miss Markham 
ever be compared to tne French lady in question. Why she is, to 
speak irreverently, as old as the hills and as ugly as sin.’ 

‘Do not jest, Mr. Marjoram ; this is no jesting matter. When 
you joke about the ugliness of sin, you do not reflect how very ugly 
your sin has been.’ 

‘My sin ?’ said Mr. Marjoram. 

‘ Let there be no beating about the bush, Mr. Marjoram. You 
cannot deny that you paid too much attention to Miss Markham 
yesterday ; and as a proof, Lady Carlton said to.me as we left the 
dining-room, ‘‘ How much Mr. Marjoram seemed to enjoy himself 
with Miss Markham !”’ 

Having said which, Mrs. Marjoram, having sufficiently tormented 
her husband, and showed the fineness of her feelings, went off into 
hysterics as a farther proof of her sensibility, and Mr. Marjoram had 
to bring her round by sprinkling her face with cold water. When 
she was somewhat restored, she consoled herself by scratching at his 
face and pulling out some of his whiskers, like a little baby, and 
then flew off into her bedroom and locked the door, declaring herself 
the most injured of women. 

And yet, in spite of all this, Mr. Marjoram dearly loved, and 
would have looked at death or separation from her with extreme 
dismay. 


CuHaPterR XVI. 
PRAYERS AND BREAKFAST AT HIGH BEECH. 


But there goes the prayer-gong, and down we all go to prayers. 
It was a pretty sight to see all those comely maids and well-fed 
men-servants ranged along the hall, only waiting for the appearance 
of Sir Thomas Carlton to kneel down and pray. 

Punctual to the minute came Sir Thomas, and with him Lady 
Carlton and her daughters ; Alice very lovely and happy-looking, and 
Florry very handsome, but looking, as her mother said, as though 
she had been up all night at a ball. Then came Colonel Barker, 
followed by his faithful wife, who still wanted to know what that 
dreadful noise was, and not in the least heeding the Colonel’s winks 
and hints. Then came Lady Sweetapple, running down like an 
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express train on one side of the staircase, while Harry Fortescue 
and Edward Vernon shot down the other flight. 

It was now two minutes after the quarter, and Sir Thomas was 
just going to begin, when the gaunt form of Mrs. Marjoram appeared 
at the top of the staircase, followed closely by her husband. Lady 
Carlton made her a sign, which quickened her movements; and at 
last, three minutes and a half after time, prayers began at High Beech 
on the 2d of June 1870. 

The prayers were good prayers—not too long, and not too un- 
charitable and uncompromising. Sir Thomas Carlton was not like 
that clergyman we could name, who always read the Athanasian 
Creed to his household every morning, because it was such ‘a noble 
specimen of English.’ We are very fond of it too, only it must be 
in moderation. It is like a pdté de foie gras—if you eat it every 
day, it will give you an indigestion; and so it is with the Athanasian 
Creed—too much of it is very apt to give you a religious surfeit. 
Somehow or other, commination and cursing is a bad thing to begin 
the day with; so morning prayers ought to be full of mercy, love, and 
peace. The terrors of the Prayer-book should be reserved for other 
seasons. Assuredly the weakest time of most men is before break- 
fast; then you may almost knock down a very strong man with a 
feather. 

Prayers over, they all went into the breakfast-room. There was 
spread a most ample repast. Talk of Scotch breakfasts! We don’t 
deny that they have very famous breakfasts north of the Tweed ; but 
to say that a good English breakfast doesn’t equal any Scotch one, 
is as great a story as to say that the Scotch are a less saving nation 
than the English, which at any rate we all of us know to be a wicked 
story. But putting comparisons out of the question, we may say 
that the breakfast-table at High Beech was loaded with every deli- 
cacy of the season; and very happy and very cheerful they all seemed 
as they sat down to it, and looked out over the flower-beds blazing 
with flowers, and saw the cattle already standing under the thick 
shadows of the tall trees, in token that the day was as hot as the 
weather was fine. 

By a cunning little arrangement, Florry Carlton had got Harry 
Fortescue to sit between herself and Alice, and fortune so far fa- 
voured her that Lady Sweetapple was seated, not opposite to her, 
but on the same side of the table, three off. Next to Alice was 
Edward Vernon, of course. He seemed to drop naturally into the 
seat by her side, wherever that might be. 

But they had hardly begun breakfast when Sir Thomas ex- 
claimed, 

‘I thought we were not all here; where are Beeswing and Count 
Pantouffles ?” 

Alas, these guilty persons had not appeared at prayers. The 
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golden rule of the house was broken, and Sir Thomas was evidently 
put out. 

‘I don’t so much mind about Pantouffles,’ he said. ‘I suppose 
he would say he is not of our religion, though I am sure I have 
known Pantouftles of all creeds and countries; but Beeswing knows 
the rule of the house. He ought not to have missed prayers. I hope 
he’s not ill.’ 

Just at that moment the two truants appeared, almost arm in 
arm, gliding into their places as though nothing had happened. There 
is nothing, however, like taking the bull by the horns, or your host by 
the collar, and Mr. Beeswing at once ‘ collared’ Sir Thomas by saying, 

‘ Perhaps you want to know why I was not at prayers ?’ 

‘ Certainly, Beeswing,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘I should like to know. 
I don’t think you can have been ill, you look so fresh and well.’ 

‘ Never was better in my life,’ said Mr. Beeswing; ‘ but I have 
a very good excuse.’ 

‘I should like to hear it,’ said Sir Thomas. 

‘Well, just as I was coming down, Pantouffles came into my 
room to ask my advice on a knotty point, and it took so long to dis- 
cuss it, that we forgot the time, and so missed prayers. As it was, 
I peeped over the balustrade and saw you all on your knees, so I 
thought it better not to disturb you.’ 

‘Before I give you absolution, I should like to know the knotty 
point,’ said Sir Thomas. 

‘May I tell it, Pantouffles ?’ asked Mr. Beeswing. 

‘ Certainly, with all my heart,’ said Count Pantouffles. 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘it was whether he ought to be ex- 
pected to go down to prayers in an English house, he being a Catholic? 
So you see we were thinking of prayers—we were with you in the 
spirit, if not in the flesh.’ 

‘ Why didn’t you tell the Count,’ said Lady Sweetapple, ‘ that 
he was bound to appear, on the principle that when you are at Rome 
you should do as they do at Rome?’ 

‘I own I thought of that,’ said Mr. Beeswing; ‘ but as it ran 
through my mind I saw how dangerous it would be if applied at 
Rome itself; for it would force all us good Protestants to restore the 
Inquisition and the Jesuits, and to set up the rack, and the boot, 
and all the instruments of torture which prevailed in Catholic times.’ 

‘ And what did the Count say—what was his objection ?’ asked 
Sir Thomas. 

‘ He said—may I say it, Count ?’ 

‘O yes, say it by all means,’ said the Count, who looked up from 
a large plateful of fish. 

‘He said he would willingly go down to prayers in an English 
house, only he was afraid of his director.’ 

‘His what ?’ asked Sir Thomas. 
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‘ His director—in other words, of his confessor ; who would be 
more vexed at hearing that he had assisted at any Anglican rites 
than if he had committed a mortal sin.’ 

At this period came a great groan across the table from Mrs. 
Marjoram, who exclaimed directly afterwards, 

‘ What power Satan still has in these isles !’ 

‘Well,’ said Sir Thomas, ‘as you were engaged in a religious 
discussion, you may be forgiven; but I should like to ask the Count 
if he is really so afraid of his confessor ?—I beg pardon, I mean of 
his director ?’ 

‘Not afraid of him! Why, certainly I am very much afraid of 
him,’ said the Count, again looking up from his plate, which was a 
cold one, filled with a portion of a raised pie. ‘Of course I am. 
He has power to make me very uncomfortable in the next world if 
I do not listen to what he says in this. No, we Catholics say, “al- 
ways be on good terms with your director, and obey him in little 
things like this, and then, when you go to confess a real sin, he will 
not be too hard on you.””’ 

There was an absurdity in this statement which made even the 
unhappy Marjoram burst out into a fit of laughing, for which his wife, 
who would not let him leave her side, gave him a great kick under 
the table just on his broken shin. She was not at all inclined to laugh 
at such profanity, as she called it, but babbled something about the 
wretched rags of Rome and the Scarlet Lady, which seemed to give 
her great internal consolation, but were lost, alas, to the rest of the 
company. 

‘O, dear,’ said Mr. Marjoram, writhing with pain at this sudden 
attack. 

‘ What’s the matter, Marjoram ?’ said Colonel Barker. ‘ How 
are you after your cigar ?’ 

‘Colonel Barker,’ said Mrs. Marjoram with dignity, ‘ pray don’t 
mention that subject.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Barker, ‘if you don’t like to speak of that, per- 
haps you will tell us what that dreadful noise in your room was. 
Something fell down with such a crash that our room shook again.’ 

‘You had better ask Mr. Marjoram. He can give you the infor- 
mation which you seek.’ 

‘Pray, what was it?’ ‘Mr. Marjoram, do tell us.’ ‘ How did it 
happen ?’ and half-a-dozen other questions now ran round the table, 
all aimed at eliciting the desired information from the unhappy Mar- 
joram, whose position seemed to grow more and more unhappy with 
every hour that he spent at High Beech. 

Now the only person besides Mrs. Marjoram and her husband 
who really knew what had happened was Colonel Barker, and as it 
appeared that the only one that had heard the noise was Mrs. Barker, 
the gallant Colonel determined to come to the rescue. 
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‘Well,’ he said, just as the unhappy Marjoram was going to con- 
fess—‘ well, if you all must know, Mr. Marjoram had nothing to do 
with it. It was I that made the noise.’ 

‘You, Colonel Barker ?’ said Mrs. Barker. ‘It was impossible. 
Why, we heard it together.’ 

‘That’s because you know nothing of acoustics,’ said the indomit- 
able Colonel; ‘if you did, you would know that sight travels quicker 
than sound. After I had seen Mr. Marjoram into his room, I ran 
along the corridor to reach my room, and in so doing I overbalanced 
myself, fell forward, and dropped my candlestick with a dreadful crash. 
As I fell, I clutched the handle of our door, Mrs. Barker, and, as you 
thought, came in before the sound; and so I did, for half a second 
after I got in, the sound followed me, and you heard it. It just over- 
took me as I reached the bedside, and then you fancied you heard it 
in Mr. Marjoram’s room.’ 

‘ But, Jerry,’ said Mrs. Barker, ‘ how do you reconcile that with 
what you said when we heard the noise together last night ?’ 

‘I’m sure I can’t tell,’ said Colonel Barker. ‘If you want in- 
formation on that, you had better ask Mrs. Marjoram ; for no one 
knows better that things often happen overnight which it is quite 
impossible to reconcile with the stories that are told of them next 
morning.’ 

At this ridiculous invention of Colonel Barker every one laughed, 


for they saw that it was only meant to get Mr. Marjoram out of a 
scrape, into which he had unfortunately fallen with Mrs. Marjoram 
overnight. 


Now let us return to our lovers, or would-be lovers. Lady Sweet- 
apple said little or nothing. Her heart—or perhaps we ought to say 
her head—was full of that third woman, that unknown quantity in 
her relations with Harry Fortescue which she was resolved to dis- 
cover. 

Florry was silent too, but rather triumphant. For the moment 
she was mistress of the position, and felt sure that Harry Fortescue 
was safe. Alice and Edward chattered on much as they had done 
the day before. After Mr. Marjoram’s rescue by Colonel Barker 
everything went smooth. 

Then came projects for the day. Sir Thomas regretted that he 
was obliged to run up to town; but then it was well known that he 
was a man full of business, who could take few holidays. Just at 
that moment too he was much engaged in bringing out a new loan 
for the Emperor of Timbuctoo, as a guarantee for which his sable 
majesty was willing to pledge the produce of his Black Diamond 
Mines for fifty years. Every one in the City wished for a slice ofit, 
and it was at a premium before the stock was issued. Sir Thomas, 
therefore, had an additional reason for going to town. 
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But, as Lady Carlton remarked, he could not take High Beech 
up to town with him. The park and country round were at the dis- 
posal of his visitors. 

‘If you will take my advice, you will all go down, under the shade 
of the lime avenue, to the West Lodge, and see Miss Markham in 
her cottage. It is a visit which will well repay you.’ 

Here a black cloud began to gather over Mrs. Marjoram’s brow, 
who spitefully gave the wretched Marjoram another kick under the 
table on the same sore place. 

‘ O, it would be so nice!’ said Lady Sweetapple! ‘She seemed 
so very pleasant.’ 

For shame on you, Lady Sweetapple! You know you only wished 
to go because you thought it would be so nice to walk under the 
lime-tree shade with Harry Fortescue. 

‘ My dear, will you go ?’ said Colonel Barker. 

‘ Certainly, Colonel Barker, if you wish it,’ replied Mrs. Barker 
in her stereotyped phrase. 

‘ Would you like to go, Mrs. Marjoram ?’ said Lady Carlton. 

‘IT am afraid I have letters to write, and so, I know, has Mr. 
Marjoram,’ said the vinegar-cruet. 

‘ As for that,’ said Mr. Beeswing, ‘the post does not leave till 
seven. You will have plenty of time to write your letters in the 
afternoon.’ 

‘Come along, Marjoram,’ said Colonel Barker. ‘ You seemed 
to get on so well with Miss Markham last night.’ 

‘Mr. Marjoram is not very well this morning,’ said Mrs. Mar- 
joram. ‘I really cannot let him go out in the sun. He can read or 
play at billiards by himself till after luncheon.’ 

Now if there was anything that the unhappy Marjoram would have 
liked, it would have been an easy walk under the shady limes to see 
the cheery old lady; but at the command of his tyrant he gave it up 
gracefully, though he got no thanks for yielding. 

‘After luncheon,’ said Lady Carlton, ‘I propose that you should 
drive to the other end of the park, to King Edward’s Oak; and ifit 
is very fine, we might sit on the grass and have five-o’clock tea there.’ 

‘That would be so nice,’ said Lady Sweetapple, her soft eye 
sparkling with delight ; for here again she saw a probability that she 
might be near to, and perhaps alone with, Harry Fortescue. 

‘What do you say to it, girls ?’ asked Lady Carlton, turning to 
her daughters; for like a prudent mother of the present day, she never 
settled anything without first consulting the rising generation. 

‘O, it would be so nice !’ said Florry and Alice together. Florry 
determined to be a policeman over Harry the whole day, and Alice 
feeling sure that, wherever she might be, Edward Vernon would be at 
her side. 

‘I don’t think I’ll go,’ said Mr. Beeswing. ‘It strikes me, if 
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so many go, there will be no room for us in Miss Markham’s cottage, 
which would hurt her feelings. I'll stay here and play a game at 
billiards with Marjoram. I say, Marjoram, don’t look so doleful. I'll 
play you a game five hundred up, and give you fifty ; will that make 
you happy ?’ , 

‘I shall be very glad to play with you,’ said Mr. Marjoram in a 
listless way. 

So it was all settled. Lady Sweetapple, the two sisters, Harry 
and Edward, and Colonel and Mrs. Barker, were to go and see Miss 
Markham. 

‘Bless me!’ said Sir Thomas, just as he was rising from his 
breakfast, ‘we are always forgetting some one. What will you do, 
Count Pantoufiles ?’ 

The Count, who was still hard at work at his raised pie, to which 
ever and anon he returned with fresh energy, said, 

‘This heat intolerable reminds me of Italy. No, I am not an 
enraged dog, what you call a mad dog. I will stay at home and score 
the game for Mr. Beeswing and Mr. Marjorian.’ 

‘Not ‘‘ Marjorian,’’ Count, but ‘‘ Marjoram,”’’ said Mr. Beeswing. 

‘Very good,’ said Count Pantouffles. ‘I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Marjorum ; I did not catch your name.’ 

‘ It’s not so easy to catch, nor have you caught it yet,’ said Mr. 
Beeswing; ‘but ‘‘Marjorum” is quite near enough to it, and so it is 
all arranged.’ 

In a few minutes Sir Thomas was on his way to the station, and 
all the visitors had left the breakfast-room and dispersed themselves 
over the house. 








THE SPORTING GUN 


‘ My heart’s in the Highlands!’ sighs many a weary legislator and 
business man, longing for the time to come when he may gratify 
his ardent propensities for sport. We have headed this article 
‘The Sporting Gun.’ This projectile engine, so essential to the 
sportsman, has undergone so many improvements as to be scarcely 
any longer recognisable as the offspring of the original hand-gun, 
introduced into the kingdom by Edward IV. in 1471. We may 
trace the fons et origo still farther back, and must carry the reader 
over a ‘ spread of age,’ to trace the progress of the clumsy hand- 
gun to the present weapon. There is every reason to believe that 
the invention of artillery followed the discovery of gunpowder. The 
clever translator of the Gentoo Laws found that fire-arms, gunpowder, 
and cannon were mentioned in that code, supposed to be coeval with 
Moses. ‘It will no doubt,’ says our author, ‘ strike the reader with 
wonder, to be informed of a prohibition of fire-arms discovered in 
records of such unfathomable antiquity ; and he will probably hence 
renew the suspicion which has long been deemed absurd—that Alex- 
ander the Great did absolutely meet with some weapons of that kind 
in India, as a passage in Quintus Curtius seems to imply.’ ‘There 
is also,’ says Mr. Grose, ‘the following ancient testimony to this 
point in Grey’s Gunnery, printed in 1781. In the Life of Apol- 
lonius Tyaneus, written by Philostratus about fifteen hundred years 
ago, there is the following passage concerning a people of India 
called Oxydracw : ‘‘ These truly wise men dwelt between the rivers 
Hyphasis and Ganges. Their country Alexander the Great never en- 
tered, deterred, not by the fear of the inhabitants, but, as I suppose, 
by religious considerations; for, had he passed the Hyphasis, he might 
doubtless have made himself master of the country all round them ; 
but their cities he could never have taken, though he had led a 
thousand men as brave as Achilles, or three thousand such as Ajax, 
to the assault ; for they come not out into the field to fight those 
who attack them, but these holy men, beloved by the gods, overthrow 
their enemies with tempests and thunderbolts shot from their walls. 
It is said, that the Egyptian Hercules and Bacchus, when they overran 
India, invaded this people also; and having prepared warlike engines, 
attempted to conquer them. They made no show of resistance; but, 
on the enemy’s near approach to their cities, they were repulsed with 
storms of lightning and thunderbolts hurled on them from above.” ’ 

In a work entitled the Gunner, by Robert Norton, and printed 
in London in the year 1664, the author states that the Uffano re- 
porteth, that the invention and use of ordnance (and consequently 
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of gunpowder) took place in the 58th year of our Lord, and was 
practised in the ‘ great and ingenious kingdom of China; and that 
in the marityme provinces thereof there yet remaine certaine peaces 
of ordnance, both of iron and brasse, with the memory of their yeares 
of founding engraved upon them, and the armes of King Vitey, who, 
he says, was the inventor.’ 

The preceding quotations, however, it must be allowed, have a 
smack of the marvellous about them worthy of Munchausen’s finest 
flights of imagination, and may be regarded as the wanderings of a 
restless imagination, and not as sober truth. The following extracts, 
however, may, in all probability, be relied on. Polydore Vergil, who 
died in 1555, after noticing the discovery of gunpowder, informs us, 
that an obscure German invented an iron tube, and taught the Vene- 
tians the use of guns in the year 1380. It is not necessary to 
remind our readers of what the Germans did with the needle rifle in 
1870-71; but we wil! merely remark en passant, for the benefit of 
Mr. Carlyle, that ‘ pious, deep-thinking Germany’ has the credit of 
inventing the iron tube which since has slaughtered men and ele- 
phants, women and snipe—not to speak of children in arms—tom- 
tits and golden wrens. The battle of Cressy was fought in the year 
1346, and an historian who lived at that time is quoted by Spon- 
danus as affirming that the English greatly increased the confusion 
the French were thrown into, by discharging upon them from their 
cannon hot iron bullets. Three years before the battle of Cressy, 
the Moors were besieged by the Spaniards in the city of Algeziras 
—where, by the bye, we once saw a bull-fight a few years ago— 
and we learn from Mariana, the Spanish historian, that ‘the besieged 
did great harm among the Christians with iron bullets, which they 
shot.” The same author adds: ‘This is the first time we find any 
mention of gunpowder and ball in our histories.’ 

The Earls of Derby and Salisbury are mentioned by Mariana as 
having assisted at the siege of Algeziras ; and as they returned to 
England in the latter end of the year 1343, it is not an improbable 
conjecture, that, having been witnesses of the havoc occasioned by 
the Moorish firearms, they brought the secret into England, and 
introduced the use of artillery into the English army at the battle 
of Cressy. From what the author of this article has seen of the 
armory at Malta Palace, and other collections abroad and at home, 
the similarity of all weapons in use over Europe at the same 
period is very remarkable, and we can only account for it by the 
rapid manner in which free-lances and knights-errant moved about 
from country to country, seeking employment, adventure, and booty. 
No doubt it would be the primary object then, as now, to provide 
soldiers with the best weapon for killing each other; and we may rely 
upon it, that a good or new form of firearm was not long in vogue 
in one country until it found its way into another. If we are to be- 
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lieve Father Daniel, the French had cannon in the year 1338, though 
it does not appear they made any use of it in the battle of Cressy, 
which did not take place till eight years afterwards. But there is 
reason to believe that guns were known in ‘pious, deep-thinking Ger- 
many’ forty years prior to this period, as in the armory of Amberg, 
in the Palatinate of Bavaria, there is a piece of ordnance, on which 
is inscribed the year 1303. The Danes are said to have used guns 
as early as 1280; but the account seems more than doubtful, though, 
from their roving disposition, as we know, in former times, to the 
cost of the inhabitants of these islands and other countries, it is not 
improbable that the Vikings, who sailed under the raven banner, 
picked up firearms as well as other trifles which belonged to their 
neighbours, their ideas of mewm and tuwm being at all times lax, but 
especially so when the ber-serk was on them. There are passages 
in the history of English wars, which assert the employment of guns 
and artillery antecedent to the above periods. For instance, if we 
are to credit John Barbour, archdeacon of Aberdeen, Edward III. 
had guns in his campaign against the Scots in the year 1327. In 
1339 the Scots used guns at the siege of Stirling, which no doubt 
their French allies sent them. At the siege of Calais, in 1347, 
‘gunners and artillers’ appear in a manuscript list of the English 
troops in the Harleian collection. The Earl of Pembroke, who com- 
manded a British fleet in the year 1372, was taken prisoner by a 
Spanish fleet possessing guns and cannon. In the year 1378 Richard 
II. sent to Brest large and small firearms, and 6000 stone bullets. 
John of Gaunt, who had the command of the army, attempted to 
take St. Maloes, but was baffled by the skill of the great Du Gues- 
clin, although, it is said, he had a train of four hundred firearms 
sputtering stone bullets at the town. Many of these engines, no 
doubt, were more dangerous to those who fired them than to those 
they were fired against. We have seen some ofthe description used 
at that period. They were of wood, and bound round with twine and 
iron; and, indeed, wooden and iron guns, we know, were both in 
vogue at the same period. 

According to Froissart, the Flemings had, in 1382, a tremendous 
piece of ordnance. ‘It was fifty feet long, and threw wonderfully 
large stones. Its report was heard five leagues by day, and ten by 
night.’ In 1418 iron balls were used for cannon in England ; but 
in Rymer there is an order from King Henry V. to the clerk of the 
ordnance, and John Bonnet, a mason in Kent, to cut 7000 stone 
shot in the stone-quarries in that county; but there is reason to 
believe that the French made use of iron shot generally prior to 
this period, since, at the attack of Cherbourg, towards the close of 
the year 1418, the besiegers, commanded by the Duke of Gloucester, 
were much amazed by red-hot balls fired from the town. No doubt 
such a proceeding seemed to them at that chivalrous and murderous 
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period—a period almost as bad for carnage as that of 1870-71—as 
extremely un-English, and reminds one of the tale told of a regiment 
in our own times capturing a Chinese fort by the rear, and upon 
entering were reproached by the Chinamen for coming in by such an 
unfair mode, with the words: ‘That no belong proper fightee; come 
no proper side.’ Our valiant Earl of Salisbury fell by a bullet at 
the siege of Orleans in the year 1428, and was, according to Cam- 
den, the first English gentleman ‘ever slain therebye.’ The Earl 
was reconnoitering the town from a high tower on the bridge, when 
the son of the master gunner of Orleans pointed a cannon at the 
window and slew him. The bullet carried away one of his eyes and 
his cheek—from which we may infer, that the calibre of cannon in 
those days was not large—and mortally wounded Sir Thomas Gar- 
grave, on the other side of him. 

Edward IV. had small field-guns when he defeated Sir Robert 
Wells at Stamford in 1469. ‘The king,’ says Leland, ‘ sparkled 
the enemie with his ordnance, slew many of the commons, and 
therebye gained the victory.’ From the term ‘ sparkled,’ one would 
infer the commons were more frightened than hurt, as, after some 
trouble, we find that word was used in the sense of ‘ to touch up,’ 
‘to goad,’ ‘ to make lively,’ in the present day. 

At the battle of Flodden, in 1513, the Scots were much superior 
in ordnance. Borthwic, an engineer of eminence, had the direction 
of it. Louis of France had sent him to James with a large present 
of brass cannon, on each side of which was inscribed ‘ Machina sum 
Scoto Borthwic fabricata Roberto.’ This valuable train of artillery 
fell into the hands of the Earl of Surrey after the battle of Flodden, 
together with ‘ faire culverines,’ called the Seven Sisters—truly a ro- 
mantic appellation for such murderous weapons. Dr. Watson says, 
that ‘ artillery was used from the time of Edward III., and purchased 
from abroad by all our successive kings.’ It seems, however, very 
strange that no Englishman attempted to cast cannon until the days 
of Henry VIII., when, in 1521, according to Stowe—Camden says 
1535—great brass ordnance, as cannon and culverines, were first 
cast in England by one John Owen, they formerly having been made 
in other countries. Whether this man did not succeed, or died before 
1543, is not mentioned; but in that year Stowe remarks, the king 
employed two aliens as his gun-founders—i.e. Peter Bawd, a French- 
man and a maker of great ordnance; and Peter Van Collen, a gun- 
smith, the first we have any record of in England. 

It has been remarked of good Queen Bess, that she left more 
brass ordnance at her demise than she found of iron when she came 
to the throne. We may remark, the ‘ First Armada’ originated in 
this reign. This must not be understood as if gun-metal was in her 
time made of brass; for that term was also used to denote copper ; 
and sometimes a composition of iron, copper, and calamine was called 
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brass; and we at this day speak of brass cannon, though brass does 
not enter into the composition used for casting cannon. Aldrovandus 
informs us, that one hundred pounds weight of copper with twelve 
of tin made gun-metal; that if, instead of twelve, twenty pounds 
weight were used, it made bell-metal. The workmen were accus- 
tomed to call this composition metal, or bronze, according as a 
greater or a less proportion of tin had been employed. Some indi- 
viduals, he says, for the sake of cheapness, used brass or lead in the 
room of tin, and thus formed a kind of bronze for various works. All 
this has recently been discovered in our own day. Our artillery is 
armed with guns of this metal, and we have discarded all thoughts 
of such innovations as Krupp’s breech-loaders, although they were 
mainly instrumental in giving victory to the Germans in the recent 
war. The ‘Second Armada’ has been disposed of summarily, as we all 
know; and we venture to assert that future historians will chronicle 
the fact, that ‘ Victoria the Good’ left more guns of every shape and 
pattern in her arsenals than any other queen that was, or is to come. 

Having now given a sketch of guns and gun-making, we come 
back to the ‘hand-gun,’ which came into general use in the reign 
of Edward IV.; and that monarch may be justly considered as the 
first who patronised ‘ hand-guns,’ or muskets, in England. This 
monarch landed at Ravensburgh in Yorkshire in the year 1471, 
bringing with him, amongst other forces, 300 Flemings armed with 
‘hange-gunnes.’ This is fifty years before the date generally as- 
signed for their introduction; Mr. Anderson, Mr. Lamb, and divers 
other writers, placing that event in 1521, at the siege of Berwick, 
where they were called hand-cannon. The hand-gun used in Eng- 
land was a short piece, as we are informed from the statute of 33 
Henry VIII., whereby it was enacted, that ‘no hand-gun should be 
used of less dimensions than one yard in length, gun and stock in- 
cluded.’ The haquebut, or hagbut, was a still shorter piece; by 
the above statute it might not be under three-quarters of a yard long. 
This piece is supposed to have been called a haquebut from its butt- 
end being hooked or bent like those now in use, the stock of the 
hand-gun being straight, like those adorning the walls of the Middle- 
Temple Hall. There were also guns called demihaques, either from 
being less in size, or from having the butts less curved, and likewise 
a kind of pistol called a dag. The harquebus is derived from the 
Italian arca bouza, or ‘the bow with the hole,’ and is the most. 
ancient arm mounted on a stock. All these arms were fired with a 
match, and afterwards with a wheel lock; the former, by a spring, let 
down a match on the priming; the latter knocked sparks of fire by 
a wheel lock from a flint by friction, and is the origin of the flint-lock 
of later years, which, as Maxwell tells us in Wild Sports of the West, 
gave wild-fowl time to ‘ duck the flash.’ The petronel was the me- 
dium between the harquebus and the pistol, and was carried on a 
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baldrick worn across the shoulders like a sash, and when fired was 
rested on the shoulder or breast. Goodness knows, Alexandre 
Dumas tells us enough about them in his novels. Sir Thomas Kellie, 
in his Art Militarie, says a musket ought to be four feet in length, 
and the bore capable of throwing a bullet twelve to the pound; so that 
at last we are approaching a shapely gun. This, however, was so 
heavy, it had to be fired from a rest attached to it. Almost every 
armory has a large number of these, and they seem to have been 
general at that period. 

The caliver was a lighter kind of musket; and Peck, in his 
Desiderata Curiosa, says, in Elizabeth’s time, 1584, the sheriff of 
Lancaster paid 13s. 6d. for caliver and accoutrements complete, for 
recruits for the ‘ Irish service,’ which we presume means for shooting 
rebellious Patlanders. The weapon from this point rapidly improved, 
and in William III.’s reign was tolerably shapely and comparatively 
trustworthy. Hence we perceive the origin of the ‘ sporting gun.’ 
The change in the form and make were progressive ; but as it soon 
became generally used for sporting purposes, it necessarily experienced 
still: greater improvements, and has now, in 1871, reached the acme 
of perfection. Spanish barrels at one time were much in vogue; and 
from the Spanish gunsmiths we learned the art of using old shoes of 
mules and horses and nails collected for the purpose; and they were 
soon executed so well in Birmingham, that they far surpassed the 
original pattern in strength, and above all, in lightness. Corsican 
barrels ranked next to Spanish at that time. Competition soon 
obtained good weapons. ‘Queen Annes’—which Maxwell tells us, 
in that delightful book of our boyhood, the Wild Sports of the West, 
were generally diffused amongst the peasantry in Ireland in his time, 
and were the cause of the chief decline of the red deer—gave place 
to still better weapons. Manton, Rigby, and others, brought the 
fowling-piece to a high state of perfection ; and the M‘Dougalls, Daws, 
Reillys, and Boss’s of the present day have, in the breech-loader, 
given us the acme of perfection in a weapon. In shooting, ‘ the hand 
must obey the eye, not vice versa,’ was the advice of a gallant officer 
and sportsman, now, alas, no more; that eye is glazed and that 
hand is stiffened, no more to ‘mark’ or ‘press trigger.’ But there— 
think of us, if you can, when 

‘Pointers stand : 
How beautiful they look! with outatretch’d tails, 
With heads immovable, and eyes fast fix’d, 


One fore-leg raised and bent, the other firm, 
Advancing forward, presses on the ground.’ 


CADWALLADER WADDY. 











BESIDE THE BROOK 


Brook that winding flowest, 
Ever night and day, 
Rippling as thou goest 
On thy shining way ; 
In thy onward wending, 
Say, have all things ending ? 
Do the stars abide not, nor the flowers stay ? 


To thy beauty clinging, 
All things meet and fair, 
Of their sweetness bringing, 
In thy being share. 
Morns their freshness render, 
Eves their rosy splendour ; 
But dost thou remember that their glories were ? 


When at noon thou shinest, 
Sheathed in flashing gold, 
Art thou gay, or pinest 
"Neath a moonlight cold ? 
Do white willows sadden, 
Blooming sedges gladden, 
Or dost love the plumage painted birds unfold ? 


Dreamst thou in thy gliding 
Of a form of light, 
That awhile abiding 
Made thy waters bright ; 
Then with sudden spurning 
Of love’s eager yearning, 
Fled, and in her fleeing, gave the world to-night ? 


Nay, as on thou farest, 
As thy ripples sing, 
In her scorn thou sharest, 
Naught remembering ; 
Speeding, only speeding, 
Cold and all unheeding, 
As she whose light a shadow o’er my life doth fling. 


WILLIAM SAWYER. 


Seconp Sxznies, Vou. VI. F.S. Vou. XVI. M 











WINTER LIFE IN NEW YORK 


WuEN the snow-flakes fall and the sleigh-bells ring, and Jack 
Frost grasps Nature with his iron hand, sending the thermometer 
down next door to zero, then is the time to enjoy the bustling gay 
life of the Empire City to perfection ; that is, if you be rich, ‘warm’ 
in a pecuniary sense, and comfortably placed above any low-minded 
thoughts of the res angusta domi ; for to the poor the American win- 
ter, especially in all the larger towns, is a period of bitter inclemency 
and dreary hardship. But, O for the jingle of the sleigh-bells, and 
the smooth gliding motion of the ‘ runners’ over the speckled surface 
of the frozen snow, the cool breath of the sharp nor’-easter, and 
the exhilarating effect of the air as one passes through it, securely 
wrapped up in one’s cosy buffalo rugs. 

Soon as the vivid foliage-tints of the Indian summer have begun 
to lose their brilliancy, and a dense matting of fallen leaves covers 
the ground beneath the forest-trees, and Avolus lets loose his winds 
to play havoc with the remnants of their scanty clothing, the season 
of ice sets in with one of those fierce equinoctial storms that are so 
common in high latitudes. This usually happens, as regularly almost 
as clock-work, in the first, or at latest second, week of December ; 
and from that period, up to the middle of March in the following 
year, frost and snow reign in uninterrupted sway until spring arrives 
to gladden the hearts of the inhabitants once more, when the winter 
breaks up as suddenly as it commenced. The moment the first 
blast of cold weather is felt, every house and store, every restaurant 
and liquor-saloon, erects a large. cast-iron stove, whose surface the 
action of the air oxidises into a whitewashed appearance which 
makes it resemble porcelain or Minton china ware, for which, indeed, 
you would take it until you learn the difference, which is not at all 
perceptible at first sight. These stoves are kept lighted day and 
night, being seldom allowed to go out until the end of the rigorous 
season; and hot-air flues lead from them up to the upper rooms of 
the house in whose basement they are placed. Of course they give 
out considerable heat, and warm buildings far better than open fire- 
places; but one misses the bright glare and cheery look of the 
kindling Wallsend in our grates at home. However, as the coal 
consumed in America is commonly anthracite, which contains no 
gas, even if it were burnt in an old-fashioned fireplace, it would look 
dead and heavy, like coke; besides, it cannot be made to kindle 
well except with a good draught, which an open chimney would 
never produce. 
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One special point worthy of notice in the States during the winter 
months is, the larger-heartedness and increased warmth of manner 
which characterise the people of every class. The apathy, cold- 
ness, and complete devotion to business, to the utter exclusion of 
even domestic intercourse, now disappear, and Jonathan, whom 
you cannot help considering hard, matter-of-fact, and ungenial in 
summer, appears in quite a different light when King Frost takes 
possession of the city. True, he has not our great Christmas fes- 
tival to keep up; but then he has a New-year’s-day to commemo- 
rate, which he does somewhat as our Gallic neighbours used to cele- 
brate the jour de Van, tincturing it with a slight sowpcon of the 
German Easter anniversary and a strong infusion of his native 
propensity for drink; and when the sleighing carnival sets-in in 
January, the thermometer of American enjoyment is up to fever- 
heat, while that of the weather temperature can only be represented 
by a minus quantity on the Fahrenheit scale, and a period of un- 
limited jollity and enjoyment reigns from thence up to the Ides of 
March. 

Except in Virginia and some of the older and more English of 
the southern States—and since the war the custom has almost died 
out there—Christmas-day is never kept as a festival, as it is with 
us. After the Declaration of Independence, Jonathan determined 
so rigidly to ‘go on his own hook,’ that he would not accept even 
an anniversary at second-hand, and, consequently, made one for 
himself. Thanksgiving-day, the national holiday of the States, is 
celebrated annually prior to the commencement. of winter, and is 
not arbitrarily fixed, its date being settled each year by presidential 
proclamation, although it is generally held on the last Wednesday 
in November. In most respects this day resembles our Christmas ; 
for all absent friends and relatives try to reassemble and eat their 
customary turkey and cranberry-sauce together, the place of plum- 
pudding being filled by pumpkin-pie. I have known a young en- 
gineer friend to journey from the banks of the Sacramento river in 
California across the Rocky Mountains, and by coach along the 
Santa Fé trail, at the risk of getting scalped by Indians, and through 
all the interminable perils of the way, merely to be at home in 
Rhode Island on Thanksgiving-day ; and he had to start back the 
very next day to his work at San Francisco! But this'was before 
the opening-up of the Pacific railroad, on which, indeed, he was 
engaged ; now it would be only a pleasant jaunt for him in one of 
Pulman’s comfortable express ‘ cars,’ and not take him a quarter of 
the time. 

But we have now left ‘ Thanksgiving,’ with its killing of fatted 
calves for returning prodigals, and feastings and home-meetings, far 
behind, and are now in the depth of the semi-arctic winter, sur- 
rounded by all its concomitants of ice and snow, and skating and 
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sleighing, when New York city becomes another St. Petersburg of 
frozen merriment unthawed—a congellated carnival eclipsing that 
of the Eternal City. 

The sleigh-ride is an ‘ institution ;’ and very elegant some of 
the equipages look. The single-horse sleighs, or ‘ cutters,’ as they 
are called, are the prettiest, the dash-board being cut out swan- 
shape, or like the prow of an ancient trireme. All grades of society 
participate in the sport, from the shoddy millionaire of Fifth Avenue 
down to the ‘ Irish-American’ butcher of Washington-market, the 
latter often possessing as decent a piece of horseflesh of ‘ two-forty’ 
power as the former, although he may not live in a ‘ brown-stone 
front’ or a Philadelphia brick mansion, in the style of the nouveau 
riche who inhabit the Belgravia of New York. In Broadway, as 
soon as the snow is packed firmly, which is not long after the first 
heavy fall, from early morning until ‘ dewy,’ or rather frosty, ‘ eve,’ 
a long stream of dapper little vehicles on runners is continually 
passing up and down town from and towards Central Park, the 
Campus Martius of the Manhattanese, with its Rotten-row-like 
Haarlem-lane. Presently you observe impromptu trials of speed 
between the respective teams, and a series of unarranged trotting- 
matches come off without the noise and shouting usually heard on 
the Macquerie or Fashion course, all being anxious, as a matter of 
personal reputation, not to be given the ‘ go by.’ To see Central 
Park in the afternoon, one would think the Olympian games revived ; 
for the sleighs look like the old chariots used in the arena, and 
racing is always chic in America, of whatever description it be, in 
which respect Jonathan undoubtedly betrays his Anglo-Saxon origin. 
The musical chime of the sleigh-bells sounds very melodiously in 
the clear frosty air; and the horses, champing their bits and tossing 
their heads proudly, seem to partake of the enthusiasm of their 
drivers. You hardly hear the beat of their hoofs on the yielding 
snow; nothing but the sound of the sleigh-bells and the ringing 
laughter of the Broadway fair, of whom you can see naught save 
their flashing dark eyes, they are so snugly enwrapped in thick 
buffalo robes and seal-skin mantles, that conceal their fairy forms 
from your gaze. 

Sleighing, however, is not the only sport patronised by the deni- 
zens in the ‘ smartest city in all creation,’ wherewith to beguile the 
weary winter months. Skating is another favourite pastime, and it 
is far superior to anything of the kind we have in England. Every- 
body gets on the irons there, and the meanest gamin or Bowery 
boy would eclipse the most intricate gyrations practised by the Ser- 
pentine Club. Of course, they have greater facilities to perfect 
themselves in the art, on account of the longer duration of the frost; 
but if some speculator were but to start the American system of 
skating-rinks here, we could easily have better opportunities for indul- 
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ging in the graceful sport than we possess at present. These ‘rinks’ 
are enclosed pieces of ground on which the game of base-ball’ is 
usually played in the summer, and are somewhat of the size of 
Kennington Oval. When the autumn comes, a slight boarding, 
some six inches high and water-tight, is placed round them, like 
the border of a flower-bed; and when the ground is sufficiently 
hardened by the lowering of the temperature, they are flooded with 
water to this depth, when it readily freezes solid with even a very 
slight frost. Here we have only deep and running streams, which 
naturally take longer and require severer weather before they are 
able to bear. There is not the slightest doubt that, even in our 
milder climate, if a similar plan were pursued in London, skaters 
would have a very fair length of time in the winter to study their 
steps, instead of, as now, only having the chance of three days’ prac- 
tice in an exceptional year. 

At the rinks on the Capitoline ground in Brooklyn, and the 
more fashionable ones ‘ up town’ in New York, every one pays fifty 
cents for a single admission, or five dollars for a season-ticket, which 
admits them as long as the frost lasts; and for this sum they are 
considered free of the place. Long enclosed wooden sheds, warmed 
with red-hot stoves and fitted with seats, are erected all round the 
rink, with a single step leading on to the ice. There are also re- 
freshment-rooms, where people can obtain cups of tea and coffee, 
soup, and that luxury par excellence on a cold day, an oyster stew ; 
while at most of the large ponds a good band plays all day, and 
you can waltz on your skates to the pleasing strains of Offenbachs’ 
champagne music or Godfrey’s last chef-d’@uvre. But you can 
hear the whirr and ring of the steel on the frozen surface above the 
bray of the brazen instruments; and the scene is like a fair, with 
the skaters going in and out of the rooms, and the gay dresses of 
the ladies, who skate as well as the men, and the general air of 
jollity and amusement perceptible. Such are some of the outdoor 
sports of this period. But winter has its disagreeables also, espe- 
cially to pedestrians; for the streets are horribly kept, or, more 
truly, entirely let alone, as long as the winter lasts. The snow is 
seldom removed even from the pavements or ‘ sidewalks,’ and being 
piled up in hillocks, a walk down town or Broadway resembles the 
ascent of the Grands Mulets more than a promenade through a 
supposed - civilised city. The avenues and by-streets are simply 
impassable should the season be severe; and the horse-cars, or tram 
railroads, have to use snow-ploughs in the most densely-populated 
part of the town, just as if they were running in the backwoods. 
When one remembers the outcry raised in London on account of 
the snow being not cleared away in one morning after a heavy fall, 
you can hardly make allowance for such systematic neglect as the 
New York Board of Works displays on this head. It is not the 
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fault of the people, who like comfort and artistic effect as much and 
more than ourselves ; but simply that of the municipal government, 
which is one of the most peccant and neglectful under the sun. 
The exportation of Mr. Ayrton might produce a reformation in this 
respect ; but nothing else would, I’m afraid, be of any avail. 

As regards the other winter amusements of the Manhattanese, 
masquerade-balls a@ la Ranelagh in the olden time, and ‘ surprise 
parties,’ a special native production, supply an ample fund. Of the 
former, the Liederkrantz, Arion, and other musical societies, mostly 
of German origin, give some magnificent entertainments every year. 
The members of the Singerbund are admitted free to these balls, 
and the oj roAdo/ on the payment of the universal ‘five dollars’— 
ladies ‘ half-price,’ as usual—both to ‘song and supper.’ Every 
one appears dressed in character, and all sorts of extravagant and 
pretty costumes are seen. Débardeurs, Tyrolese jdgers, devils ad 
libitum, ‘queens of night’ (represented in black robes ornamented 
with golden stars, like the firmament in a state of frenzy), are to be 
observed in abundance. The favourite female dress, however, is 
that of Pocahontas, as it admits a proportionate display of silk 
stockings—although I wonder much whether the Indian princess 
ever wore such graceful accessories to the toilet-—and a correspond- 
ing shortness of petticoats. From about nine o’clock till midnight 
chimes, dancing is kept up with the greatest vigour, and then, at a 
given signal from the potent master of the ceremonies, all must 
instantly unmask on pain of prompt expulsion. As all then appear 
in their native beauty or ugliness, as the case may be, some amusing 
dénouements take place, a husband often finding out that he has 
wasted the evening in flirting with his own wife. After supper, 
the mazy dance is again in vogue; but towards the ‘wee sma’ 
hours’ of the morning it partakes a good deal of the character of 
that which used to be seen at the Mabille before the Commune, and 
subsequently M. Thiers, reformed Paris; a good deal of license being 
allowed. 

The surprise parties are certainiy very funny, and provoke an im- 
mense amount of sociability and general entertainment. They are usu- 
ally got up by a circle of friends who determine to give a party ; not 
a strange thing in its way, only this party is intended to be given at 
some one else’s house, who is perfectly unaware of the honour in store 
for him. One person is appointed director-in-chief of the undertaking, 
as with us at a picnic, and he or she details what each of the con- 
spirators is to furnish towards the supper ; for they do not intend their 
involuntary hosts to be put to any considerable expense on their ac- 
count ; allthey want is house-room. One lady peradventure produces 
a roast turkey, a common dainty on the occasion ; another, a ham 
or tongue ; a third, the plates and dishes required ; and a fourth, 
the knives and forks; while the gentlemen are always expected to 
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supply the wine and ‘lashins of whisky,’ besides providing a band of 
music. On the night fixed, the party, duly provisioned for the fray, 
meet at some appointed spot, and sally off together for the adventure, 
the name and position of the doomed mansion on which they are going 
to bear down in festive array being kept secretly locked in the breast 
of their leader until the last moment ; the ‘ surprise’ frequently tak- 
ing place at the house of one of the mystic band themselves, when 
it is the more enjoyable, as, supposing themselves to be secure, none 
think that they could possibly be victimised. Through the streets 
in high glee the conspirators wend their way, a devious course being 
adopted to mystify the whole party ; when all at once, on turning a 
corner, the leader gives the signal to halt. The house selected for 
the raid being reached, the bell is rung with sufficient force to insure 
the summons being attendedto. Ifthe folks have gone to bed, they 
have to get up and turn out; for it would be considered the height 
of incivility, and the breach of a time-honoured custom, to refuse 
to welcome the unexpected guests at this season of the year; it being 
an old Knickerbocker rite imported by the first Dutch settlers, or ad- 
opted by them. It must be a great infliction sometimes, this whole- 
sale invasion of one’s house and desecration of the sacred Lares, but 
it is provocative of much harmless mirth and merry-making. I re- 
member one coming to a boarding-house in which I was living in 
Brooklyn, when everybody in the house was asleep but myself, for it 
was long past midnight ; but the family were up in a few minutes, 
and within a quarter ofan hour everyroom was lighted up, and we were 
in the midst of a boisterous dancing party, with Sir Roger de Coverley 
and Virginian reels going until morning. My landlord, an easy-tem- 
pered German, I recollect on the occasion getting into a strong row 
with his choleric little American wife, for a flirtation which he tried 
to prosecute with a friulein from the Vaterland. I am sure he had 
a mild curtain-lecture afterwards, if there was any expression in the 
dark eyes of our hostess. 

The first year I passed in the States, that of 1866-7, the winter 
was extremely severe, and the East Hudson river, which separates 
New York City from Brooklyn, and is about a mile across, was so 
completely frozen over that people were able to walk across the ice 
in hundreds and thousands. As the river was covered with shipping, 
now hermetically sealed up, which had their spars all festooned with 
snow and icicles that glittered in the sun like silver, the sight was 
a peculiar and very beautiful one, and suggested what the Thames 
must have looked like when they roasted the bullock on it, and had 
the ice-fair, ever so many years ago. One seemed to be transported 
to the Arctic regions, and the ‘hammocky’ surface of the pack, which 
filled the river and heaped itself along its banks and on the wharves, 
bore out the illusion; although when one saw the tiers of houses 
on either side, the enchantment was instantly dispelled. On the 
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breaking-up of the ice on this occasion, heavy masses and frozen 
bergs came floating down the river from Albany with the current ; 
and the passage across in the ferry-boats, strong though they were, 
was almost perilous. It was quite startling when on board to hear 
the thuds and thumps of the huge lumps of ice tossed up by the 
paddle-wheels against their boxes and the sides of the cabins; it 
sounded like a herd of wild horses kicking and lashing out in some 
Pandemonian stable. 

The theatres and places of public amusement in New York, of 
which there are quite as many in proportion to the number of the 
inhabitants as in London, are, of course, much better attended in 
winter than in summer, although the haunts of the rowdies and lower 
classes are pretty well filled all the year round. There are some fif- 
teen regular abodes of Thespis, and about the same number of half- 
and-half places, such as minstrels, music-halls, et hoc genus omne, 
where ‘ entertainments’ are catered every night of the season. The 
most popular theatre in my time was Niblo’s Garden, where the ‘spec- 
tacular drama,’ as it is euphuistically termed, but lately introduced to 
the American stage, although long common to ours from the advent 
of the Colleen Bawn, drew crowded houses for upwards of two years. 
A particularly lax ballet, in which the cancan was the great attrac- 
tion, was the sole thing in the piece ; but it ‘drew,’ which was suffi- 
cient to satisfy even the most moral manager’s heart. A subsequent 
burlesque of a similar stamp at the same place had very good music, 
and a whole tribe of specially imported foreign dancers to recommend 
it. A Hungarian polka, danced by a Mademoiselle Sohlke, who used 
to be at the San Carlo, was as fine a pas seul as I ever saw, and it 
so completely enraptured the audience that for months afterwards 
you heard nothing talked of but the danseuse, and the little Arabs of 
the streets used to whistle her polka. A French opera company 
also achieved considerable success in the Empire City, and produced, 
of course, the never-to-be-heard-the-end-of Grande Duchesse and La 
Belle Hélene. Tostée, who performed the original réle in Paris be- 
fore ‘the Schneider,’ took the leading parts. 

The Broadway Theatre, leased by Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, 
is the only ‘ home of the legitimate drama’ in the Empire City. 
Shakespeare is frequently given here, with Edwin Booth, the Ameri- 
can Kean, as the principal tragedian. I heard here Hackett also, 
the best Sir John Falstaff I ever saw on the stage, not excepting 
even Mr. Mark Lemon. He was the burly roistering old knight of 
Eastcheap to the life in every word and gesture. You seldom, how- 
ever, see a good company in an American theatre. Good individual 
actors there are in plenty ; but all subordinate parts are filled, as a 
rule, by ‘ sticks,’ a manager thinking he has done his duty to the 
public if he has secured a star et preterea nihil. Music, on the 
contrary, is much better looked after; and the various impressarios 
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of the city, such as Mox Maretzic, Strakosch, and Harrison, spare 
no expense to produce good operas, and secure the best talent from 
abroad that money can procure. It must not be forgotten that 
America has given us Kellogg and Patti, and that there it was that 
Jenny Lind achieved her greatest success. Any attempt to produce 
good music is at once backed up by the better class, who appreciate 
it; and no manager, if he acts in a straightforward manner, can com- 
plain of a want of appreciation from the public. The Manhattanese 
are all fond of the divine art; and the ‘ great unwashed,’ who do 
not care for classic strains, patronise largely the different minstrels, 
something like Christy’s, whose name is legion in the city of New 
York alone. 

Amongst the general places of amusement I must not forget 
Barnum’s curious collection of humbugs, and his museum in Broad- 
way, which I chanced to see burnt to the ground in February ’68. 
This place used to be one of the shows of the city, which country 
people always made a point of visiting on first coming up to the 
capital—and really it was worth the trouble of inspection, for it 
gave one ample food for reflection in thinking what fools people were. 
The building was decorated in front with a series of pictures of all 
sorts of birds, beasts, and fishes, like the illustrations of juvenile 
works on natural history; and was hung over with star-spangled 
banners, and all sorts of flags and streamers, so that it attracted ob- 
servation when one was a long distance off. Within were to be seen, 
not only every specimen of most known animals, so said Barnum, 
but also every unknown and curious thing that had ever been heard 
of. There was the ‘ Woolly Horse,’ the ‘ What is it ?’ the ‘ Fat 
Woman from Liverpool, who was five yards in circumference, and 
thirty-six inches round the calf of her leg,’ besides other luse na- 
ture ; and in addition to these attractions, you were admitted to a 
theatre, and could witness the performance of a farce, a thrilling 
drama, and a ‘ side-splitting burlesque’—all for the paltry sum of 
twenty-five cents, or ‘ a quarter,’ if I recollect aright. 

I remember the fire very well. It was on a cold night, towards 
the end of my second winter in the States, and I was going home 
after being to the theatre, when it broke out. The thermometer 
at the time being some four degrees below zero, as the fire-engines 
threw water on the burning pile, it froze outside and hung down in 
gigantic icicles and festoons. With the raging voleano within—for 
the stuffed animals burnt like wild-fire—and the lurid light above 
from the illumined sky, and the ice and snow around, and the sta- 
lactite-like front with its garlands of icicles, the place looked like an 
enchanted palace—a sort of ‘icy cave of the gnome king,’ much 
as you see in the scene of a pantomime. The firemen had great 
difficulty in rescuing the fat woman—by the way, the very Miss 
Swann, the giantess who was lately, if not now, exhibiting in Lon- 
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don. She was buried in the arms of Morpheus on the first break- 
ing out of the fire, when the alarm was sounded, and being a hard 
sleeper, as a policeman told me, ‘took a deal of rousing.’ Some 
comic incidents also occurred, which provoked much merriment in 
the press next day, although the very name of Barnum himself is 
suggestive of something humorous. A policeman narrated a thrill- 
ing encounter he had with a tiger, when trying to rescue some of 
the live animals. He said that this tiger crawled through the win- 
dow of a room in which he was opening the cage of some harmless 
beasts, and was just going to spring upon him, when he drew his 
revolver, and that he had fired five shots before killing the enraged 
animal. On subsequent investigation, it was found that the tiger 
was a stuffed one! A bear, which escaped the conflagration with 
the trifling damage of a singed coat, walked up Broadway calmly 
next day at noon—where he had hidden himself in the interven- 
ing time was a puzzle to everybody, for he certainly could not have 
remained in the burning building—and entered the chemist’s shop of 
Hembold, a New-York celebrity, where he sat down as calmly 
as a Christian. The Woolly Horse, I am sorry to add, fell a vic- 
tim to the flames. This original animal, which was supposed to be 
a shaved pony, seems to have acted as Barnum’s godfather, as it 
has given him a pseudonym by which he is known throughout the 
States. 

In conclusion, I should mention that, as in summer they dress 
lightly, so in the winter months the Americans wrap up very warmly, 
in all sorts of fur collars, capes, and cuffs. They also adopt ear 
and eye and nose protectors, made somewhat like respirators, and 
certainly far from elegant in their appearance. Like many other 
Englishmen, however, I did not find it at all requisite to wear any 
additional clothing to what one does at home in the same sea- 
son; and I certainly escaped scathless all the horrors prophesied 
me for so doing by my friends in New York, although I was con- 
tinually out of doors in the most severe weather—days on which the 
icy wind seemed to shave one with an uncommonly blunt and dis- 
agreeable razor; and when the mercury in the thermometer had 
disappeared in the bulb at the bottom of its tube, as if it had deter- 
mined to rise no more. : 

JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 





THE FAIR ONE WITH THE VELVET MASK 
A Passage in the Fife of Cintoretto Buonatesta, Portrait-puinter 


RELATED BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


I nap one of the nicest little dinners with Tintoretto Buonatesta 
last summer—or was it the year before last, or twenty years syne ? 
—there was such a ceaseless hurlyburly of events in distracted 
1870, that my mental calendar has fallen, as the printers say, into 
‘ pie-—I repeat that I partook with Tintoretto, that good fellow, at 
his charming little house at Brompton, of as well-chosen and deli- 
cate a prandial repast as could well be desired by a diner-out not 
naturally gluttonous, but who likes things good, and plenty of them. 
We were a pentagonal party—an arrangement which, for many rea- 
sons, I prefer to a quadrilateral one; for what on earth are you to 
do at a partie carrée in proper society, at which there are only two 
husbands and two wives? Mrs. Jones knows all about your wife, 
and your little carryings-on into the bargain; and there is nothing 
that your wife doesn’t know about the married gentleman who took 
her in to dinner and the friend of her bosom, whom she would like 
to strangle. The two husbands interchange signals, the two ladies 
deal in mutually-baleful glances during the pauses in the service— 
all signifying, ‘ I wish you had her for a fortnight, Smith, my boy;’ 
or, ‘ Now, Matilda Jones, you can imagine what I suffer from the 
tyranny of that wretch.’ I beg you distinctly to understand that 
Tintoretto’s surname is neither Jones nor Smith, but Buonatesta ; 
that he has long since been regarded as the model husband of Pel- 
ham-crescent ; and that Mrs. Buonatesta is an angel. But you, my 
Smith, in the course of your convivial career, must have been fre- 
quently bidden with Mrs. 8S. to dine with the Joneses when there 
were no other guests; and, save us, what a disturbance there was 
because the cook sent up a hair-pin in the lobster-sauce! We were 
five in our party, and we were as happy as my tailor would be at this 
period of the year, if it were convenient to me to settle his small 
account. Buonatesta and his spouse are the most cordial and 
agreeable hosts you can think of. I believe that they would put a 
five-pound note under your plate, as is the pleasant wont of the 
Worshipful Company of Cod-crimpers at their court dinners, if they 
thought that the donation would in any way enhance your enjoy- 
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ment. I know a miserable wretch, who lives in a wretched hovel 
in the slums behind the Fulham-road, whose enjoyment would be 
very much enhanced indeed by such a compliment as I have hinted 
at; but let that pass. In addition to the host and hostess—how 
nice those smelts were !—Rufus Zeuxis and his wife dined with us. 
Rufus Zeuxis is the well-known art-critic of that uncompromising 
and powerful journal, the Maulstick. As a censor of the art-pro- 
ductions exhibited at the Academy in Pall-mall and Suffolk-street, 
he has long enjoyed a terrible reputation for merciless severity. He 
seems to look at every picture as Baron Bramwell—more power to 
his lordship’s elbow !—looks upon a highway robbery with violence, 
ani scourges the painter as though he were a garrotter. For a 
dextrous use of the double thong, for a cunning way of making the 
tails of his cat spread, for bringing down the knots like a charge of 
number seven shot, for raising wheals, or ploughing furrows in 
which you might lay your thumb, or for drawing blood at the first 
stroke, precisely as the knout humour seizes him, and for making, 
in any case, the wretch to howl and wriggle worse than any eel that 
is being skinned—commend me to Rufus Zeuxis. Itis he, they say, 
who turned Shiverfoil, that earnest young pre-sporadic artist’s hair 
gray. He has so embittered O’Quigley’s existence, that the fiery 
landscape-painter—he never did anything but sunsets, eruptions of 
Mount Vesuvius, and burnings of the Kent East Indiaman—has 
abandoned the pencil for the pen; and as art-critic of the Weekly 
Dummy and Lay-figure Examiner continually abuses Zeuxis as 
‘the cankered and malevolent sciolist,’ and ‘the black-hearted 
would-be dictator of the studios.’ When the two men meet, they 
scowl; at least, O’Quigley does. Zeuxis can’t. His savage criti- 
cisms, it is currently reported, and not gin-and-water, brought 
M‘Muddle, the sculptor, to an untimely grave; and as for Miss 
Ghoule, the realist—you know that tall and terrific young woman’s 
works: ‘ Greenacre preparing the Rolling-pin with which he mur- 
dered Hannah Brown ;’ ‘ Maria Manning burning her Bustle on the 
Night prior to her Execution at Horsemonger-lane Gaol ;’ ‘ St. 
Lawrence on the Gridiron requesting to be turned, as he was suffi- 
ciently done on one Side;’ ‘ Pilgrims to Mecca attacked by the 
Cholera Morbus ;’ ‘ Food for Worms, or the dead Weasel;’ with 
other cheerful and enlivening subjects—the Ghoule, who is not 
much under six feet high, and is reported to have stood in a private 
life-school as a model in a composition of ‘ Atalanta going into 
Training under the Auspices of Swinburne’—declares that the next 
time she meets Zeuxis she will ‘limb’ him. Whatever that fearsome 
feminine threat may mean, I know not; but Afritia Ghoule has made 
it—in the vestibule of the Dudley Gallery, at the door of Winsor 
and Newton’s, in the vestry of St. Pantaloon’s Church, Leather- 
lane, where she is painting a reredos representing St. Bartholomew 
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being flayed alive, and in the smoking-room of the Woman’s Rights 
Club. She told Miss Bloomer, M.D., that she would ‘ limb’ Zeuxis ; 
and Dr. Hygeia Bloomer, one of the first clinical authorities in 
this country, ought surely to know what +‘ limbing’ means. The 
object of all this bitter and concentrated wrath is, in private life, 
about the mildest mortal you ever met. He is meek, affable, cha- 
ritable, tolerant, and suave, and I don’t believe would have the 
heart to crush a blackbeetle. What curiously different people we 
are in print to that which we are in the domestic circle! I wish 
that Mr. Gilbert would bring the bright lamp which he has hung 
up in his Palace of Truth at the Haymarket to bear on some of 
the members of his own craft. Then, perchance, might you dis- 
cover that the tyrant was a slave, that the rank Tory was a furious 
Liberal, that the seeming ignoramus was a ripe scholar, and that 
the writer of ‘vast and accurate learning’ was the shallowest of 
humbugs and impostors. I am not going to say anything more 
about Buonatesta’s little dinner. I ate his meat and drank his 
wine, and was thankful; and what more would you have me do? 
Do you wish me to describe the pattern of the table-cloth, or tell 
you whether the spoons and forks were of the fiddle or the king’s 
pattern? It is of the man himself that I wish to speak. Tinto- 
retto Buonatesta is a very prosperous professor of his delightful 
craft, as things go. Zeuxis has for a long time forborne to casti- 
gate him; nay, has often given him a good word. He is a figure- 
painter, and excels in compositions of a dreamily-poetical nature ; 
is a facile draughtsman, a skilful manipulator, and a brilliant and 
harmonious colourist. It is but very rarely that the pictures he 
sends to the Academy are excluded through ‘ want of space ;’ the 
hanging committee of that sublime corporation have on many occa- 
sions placed his works ‘on the line ;’ and at the minor exhibitions 
he can do pretty much as he pleases. His pictures fetch good 
prices, and he is always full of commissions. He is on dining 
terms with several lords, and might go to half-a-dozen ‘ at homes’ 
in fashionable society every week, if he did not prefer to stay in his 
own home in the evening, reading, or sketching, or smoking in the 
company of his pretty wife, who is an Englishwoman, and has long 
since got over the notion that her Italian husband must have been 
in early life a brigand, or a bravo of Venice, with a stiletto as long 
as a leading article in a penny paper, and a great deal sharper. He 
has one child—one of the most delightful flaxen-haired tots, rising 
four years old, you ever saw, and who ere dinner was over converted 
our pentagon into a hexagon, and ate asparagus with currant-jelly 
—a new sauce, by the way, and I must try it—in a manner de- 
lightful to behold. This little wonder prattles English, French, and 
Italian with equal fluency; and I should not be at all surprised to 
learn that she could put a view of the Duomo at Milan into isome- 
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trical perspective, and make an anatomical draught of all the muscles 
in the Laocoon. What becomes of all the clever children, I won- 
der? Are there bands of intellectual comprachicos continually lying 
in ambush to kidnap the precocious nurselings, and transport them 
to the Vale of Cashmere or the State of Minnesota ?— in which last- 
named region, as is well known, all the young ladies over ten can read 
Pindar in the original, and are able to solve such problems in the 
Higher Porisms as would slightly conduce towards putting a Senior 
Wrangler on his mettle. Buonatesta drives his brougham, or, 
rather, his wife rides in the neat little chariot he caused to be 
built for her in Great Queen-street, when the Marquis of Poohpooh 
bought his beautiful picture of ‘ Psyche pinched by her jealous 
Sisters.’ He has no debts and no duns; he has not the remotest 
notion of political opinions; his digestion is excellent; his wife is 
not jealous of his models; and he works eight hours a day. Can 
you imagine a healthier, a happier, a more honourable existence ? 
To be always doing the thing in which you delight, to do it well, and 
make money by it. I should like to have Buonatesta’s banker’s 
book. Trust me, I would very speedily give up the trade of grind- 
ing a cracked hurdygurdy, of making bricks without straw, and of 
darkening counsel with vain words at three ‘halfpence a line. 

Yet it has not always been sunshine with my friend Tintoretto. 
He has known all the misery of long struggling, of painting for a 
fame which he knew that he deserved, but which seemed sullenly 
determined to keep aloof. He had languished for years, an exile in 
a strange land, in dire obscurity and poverty ; the iron had entered into 
his soul many a time: but Time and Nature are wonderful healers, 
if you will only keep a good heart, and go on striving and striving ; 
and I have known many instances of the rusty iron nail being drawn 
out of a man’s soul, and leaving no fester—nay, not so much as a 
scar—behind. It was over our wine and peaches that Buonatesta 
discoursed to us of some of his early sufferings—his wife hanging on 
every word, and looking at her husband with kind eyes—and it was 
by degrees we led him up to the relation of an anecdote, which is a 
favourite one with him, and which I will render, in his own words as 
nearly as I can remember them, as the story of ‘ The Fair One with 
the Velvet Mask.’ Please to remember that Tintoretto Buonatesta 
has been resident for many years in England, and that he speaks 
our language as correctly as you or I may do. 

‘It was from Genoa, and by the way of the Cornice road,’ he 
remarked, ‘ that I first came out of my native country and my native 
city’ (Buonatesta hails from Spezzia) ‘into France. I was nineteen 
years of age. I imagined that I was a great painter, but had al- 
most everything to learn in my art. The girls said that I was 
handsome ; and, to my sorrow, I believed the girls, and I was miser- 
ably poor. I think that when I landed from the Italian steamer on 
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the quay at Marseilles, my entire worldly possessions consisted of 
an extra coat, half a dozen shirts, my colour-box and pencils, and 
twenty-seven francs ninety centimes. I went to lodge at a. wretched 
hétel garni off the Cannebiére ; but I had not been long in the Phe- 
nician city (Pheenician is Marseillais for a mixture of a Greek and a 
Jew) when a piece of good fortune befeil me. I met a wealthy country- 
man of my own in the Cours St. Louis, who was settled as a merchant 
at Marseilles; and he employed me to paint the portraits of himself, 
his wife, and his whole family, including a negro nurse whom he 
had brought with him from Java, where he had long resided. These 
commissions—to which were added many others, procured for me 
among his friends by my kind patron—set me up in business, so to 
speak ; and I was enabled to move from my hétel garni, to take a 
flat in the Rue St. Nicholas, to open a studio for the reception of 
sitters, and to hang out, over one of the columns of the porte-cochére, 
a large gilt frame containing specimens of my skill in portrait-paint- 
ing, both in miniature, on ivory, in crayons, and in oils. I need 
scarcely hint, that this took place in days long before photography, 
and when little notice even was bestowed on the pale and phantas- 
magoric reproductions of the daguerreotype. Well, I got on success- 
fully for a. time ; and, considering that I was all but a boy, a for- 
eigner, and nearly unknown, in a city of three hundred thousand 
inhabitants, my progress was satisfactory. I had many customers, 
of all classes and conditions of people—from the wealthy bourgeoisie 
to foreign sailors or the facchini of the quay. I worked assiduously, 
and I took whatever prices I could get—from a hundred franes for 
a family group (lap-dog and bonne included) to a profile in pencil 
for three or four francs. Suffice it to say, that I lived, that I was 
not clad in rags, that I did not get into debt, and that I looked on 
marriage as a remote possibility which might come to pass some 
day, when the sky took to raining roast larks, and when the fountain 
in the Cours St. Louis began to spout jets of bouillabaisse instead 
of muddy water. But misfortune came upon me. The cholera broke 
out at Marseilles, and my kind protector fell an early victim to that 
dreadful epidemic, which in the south of France seemed to be the 
residuary legatee of the plague, and to have administered to the 
deadly will of that defunct pestilence. My customers fell away one 
by one. The rigid enforcement of the quarantine laws kept foreign 
ships out of port ; and the only people who were doing anything like 
a profitable business in Marseilles were the undertakers and the 
retailers of ginger-brandy and other specifics against cholera. I am 
not ashamed to confess that, my little savings being soon spent, and 
being utterly alone and friendless in the world’—here Mrs. B. took 
her husband’s hand and patted it, and the little fair-haired child, who 
had eaten currant-jelly with her asparagus, snuggled up to him— 
‘most of my wearing apparel and most of the furniture of my studio 
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went the way of all the possessions of the poverty-stricken—to the 
mont de piété, or pawnshop. I was reduced at last very nearly to 
that which I stood upright in, to my paint-box and brushes, and to 
the gilt picture-frame at the door; and I was very nearly selling 
that en bloc for twenty francs to a travelling dentist, who proposed 
to exhibit my choice specimens as portraits of patients whom he had 
cured of the toothache sans douleur—without pain—when the virul- 
ence of the epidemic abated, and the tide of customers began, very 
slowly, it is true, to flowin again. I was waited upon one day by a 
prodigiously fat man, whom I knew very well by sight as a wealthy 
grocer in the Rue Belzunce, who had recently married a young and 
rather pretty wife. When I say that this corpulent épicur—M. 
Josquin was his name—‘‘ waited’’ on me, I should rather qualify my 
words, by explaining that he condescended to tramp, with elephantine 
steps, up to my third floor, to batter at the door of my studio with 
his umbrella, to enter my presence with his hat on, and to retain 
his head-covering while, in a tone and manner which might be em- 
ployed by the Prophet Mahomet in addressing a cockroach, he in- 
quired my lowest terms for painting Madame Josquin’s portrait. It 
was to be life-size, mind, and in oils—the best oils, and plenty of 
paint on it; and I was not to omit a single article of jewelry with 
which he had presented Madame Josquin on her wedding-day. The 
- grocer was a bloated, brutal, stupid, but cunning oaf—one of those 
selfishly-cruel and slyly-malicious fat men, whose hearts seem to be 
as hard as their flesh is soft. At several stages of the negotiation 
I felt very much inclined to kick my patron downstairs, or fling him 
out of the window; but poverty stared me in the face, and, after 
some desperately hard bargaining, we came to terms. I was to have 
no less than four hundred francs, or sixteen pounds—a little fortune 
to me, as things went—for Madame Josquin’s portrait. ‘‘ I’ve heard 
you’re very clever,” the épicier remarked, as he took his departure, 
promising to bring his wife on the ensuing day. ‘‘ There’s a very 
clever fellow, an author, who owes me a bill for arrowroot and jelly 
for his sick children, and whom I mean to put into gaol, the swin- 
dling vagabond! and most of the clever people I have known have 
died in the hospital.’”” Why didn’t the gross old villain live in the 
days of photography? He was only fit to have his wife’s carte-de- 
visite taken for sixpence on a Sunday morning in the New Cut. 
‘He brought Madame Josquin duly the next day, and, being 
obliged to return to his shop, he brought with him Madame Jos- 
quin’s aunt, and her unmarried sister, and a horrible little girl of ten, 
with a scraggy neck, red kid boots, and a skipping-rope, and who had 
come, I suppose, to ascertain that I put on the paint with sufficient 
thickness, and to make sure that I didn’t knock Madame Josquin 
down and murder her for the sake of her jewelry. The grocer’s wife 
was sufficiently pretty ; that is to say, she had a fair, fat, simpering 
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face, as devoid of expression as that of a Chinese lady on a tea- 
chest, and with lacklustre blue eyes. I discovered, when she took 
off her bonnet, that she had very large ears, which flapped—not like 
yours, my Emmy, which are no bigger than native oysters ; but this 
defect was hidden by her hair, which was really surprisingly long 
and silky, and of an exquisite auburn in hue. Being a fair woman, 
of course she came to be painted in a pink satin dress, a blue shawl, 
and a yellow bonnet ; and when I ventured to observe that costume 
a little more harmonious in its hue, and a little less violent in its 
contrasts, would make a better picture, the whole family began to 
scream that it was my business to paint, and not to make impertinent 
observations. 

‘For more than a month did I slave over that infernal portrait’ 
—‘ Tinty, my dear!’ from Mrs. B.—‘ exposed well-nigh incessantly 
to the shrill insolence of Madame Josquin and her bodyguard, and 
to the insults of the fat grocer; who, reeking with bad coffee and 
adulterated sugar, would come up three or four times a day to bully 
and insult me. At length the portrait was finished, and then my 
tortures were aggravated to an intolerable pitch. The entire family 
concurred in the verdict that the picture was not ‘in the least like 
Madame Josquin. She herself declared that I had scarcely looked 
at her while I was painting. The girl with the skipping-rope as- 
severated that I had frequently fallen asleep over my easel. The 
family called in a whole tribe of their relations, including a retired 
commissaire de police—who took the opportunity, at one period of 
the transaction, to ask me sternly if my ‘‘ papers’ were en régle, and 
to express his vehement suspicions that I was a political refugee of 
the most dangerous class—and a purblind old gentleman, with a patch 
over one eye and a green shade over the other, who was a member 
of the Conseil des Prudhommes, and who, criticising my portrait so 
narrowly that some of the colour came off on his nose, pronounced it to 
be rubbish. Some of the family declared that the eyes were too 
large, while others held that those organs were many sizes too small. 
One section took exception to the nose, while another had no mercy 
on the chin. And they all concurred in abusing the hair, on which 
I had bestowed my very utmost labour and pains. In fine, M. 
Josquin flatly refused to take the picture at any price—even when, 
in my desperation, I offered to let him have it for two hundred and 
fifty francs; and when I threatened him with law-proceedings, he 
laughed in my face, and told me that I would soon find out what the 
law was. Whereupon the ex-commissary of police shook his head 
at me, as though I must be at the very least an accomplice of Fieschi 
and Aliband ; and the whole family departed, laughing me to scorn, 
and the girl with the skipping-rope—I should like to have thrashed 
her with it—uttering a shrill screech of triumph. 

‘ What was I to do, with this abominable portrait of the fair, fat, 
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foolish wife of a curmudgeon grocer left upon my hands? There 
was no use in going to law. I had not money enough to consult 
the pettiest homme de loi, or fee the humblest avocat. Iwill tell 
you what I did, amico mio. I had ordered a very handsome frame 
for Madame Josquin’s portrait, and the carver and gilder, who was a 
good fellow, consented to wait for the money. Well, I put Madame’s 
picture into its cadre, and I hung it up outside the porte-cochére in 
lieu of my frame of specimens ; but prior to giving this high pub- 
licity to the grocer’s lady, I took care to conceal at least three- 
fourths of the features with the very accurately-painted representa- 
tion of a black velvet mask, with a deep edging of lace. 

‘ Ere the week was out, the picture was the talk of all Marseilles. 
‘* La belle au masque de velours’”’ was the almost exclusive topic of 
conversation in cafés, salons, and boudoirs. It was the mystery, the 
excitement. The Fair One with the Velvet Mask was a French 
Duchess, they said, an English miladi, an Italian princess, the wife 
of the Prefect of the Bouches du Rhoéne—que sais-je? My studio 
was besieged by visitors, many of whom came in their carriages, and 
who were pressing in their inquiries as to the identity of the masked 
fair one; but I preserved a discreet silence, or replied only in vague 
generalities. Every day I received offers for the purchase of the 
picture, or for copies of it; and as I sit here, in my own house at 
Brompton, happy and prosperous, I did execute and sell six copies 
of the picture of the Masked Lady, at prices varying between six 
and eight hundred frances; while the original, after infinite entreaty, 
I sold for two thousand five hundred francs in sterling louis d’or to 
—whom do you think ? Why, to the purblind old gentleman of the 
Josquin family, who was a member of the Conseil des Prudhommes. 
He was very wealthy, and a great collector of pictures, I was told. I 
wish him joy of my chef-d’cuvre ; but two sous-worth of ivory-black 
and varnish made my fortune in Marseilles, and enabled me soon 
afterwards to remove to Paris, and subsequently to England.’ 

Thus Tintoretto Buonatesta. I hope to dine with him again, 
some day. 





THE BREAKING OF A SHELL 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE WINNING HAZARD’ 


CHAPTER I. THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


My story opens with a death, which happened many years ago. 

Picture to yourself a deep chasm in the earth, crowned by a 
rough disorderly ramp, from which peer out ends of brushwood, 
stumps, broken basketwork, littered over by rusted jagged iron frag- 
ments, and that, crouched in a sheltered corner, seated on a plank 
supported on two stones, is a group of men. A vast concussion 
every now and then shakes the air; the scream ofa shot, the hoarse 
puff of a shell, vibrate overhead. 

The group is merry enough. Chaffand laughter abound. There 
are Major Brown and Captain Dove and two or three subalterns, 
amongst whom is Ensign Delmere, and the teller of this tale, who 
is the assistant surgeon of the 103d Buffs, of which regiment a 
working-party is now on duty in the trenches. 

Weare at breakfast, and we are breakfasting in unwonted luxury ; 
for we have secured a consignment of eggs, and each man holds one 
in his hand, and is chipping the outside shell, prolonging the pre- 
liminaries as much as possible, to enhance the enjoyment of the 
delicious morsel within. Weare breakfasting in comfort too; for the 
guns are quiet this morning, and there are no signs of that infernal 
cannonade which often precedes a sortie from the opposing works. 
Delmere’s servant, a lad of wonderfully quick eyesight, is at watch 
in an embrasure close at hand, and at the flash of each gun he calls 
out to us the description of missile that is being hurled against us. 

‘Shot!’ ‘Shot!’ ‘Shot!’ goes on in pleasant iteration. For 
shots we don’t care a button, and eat our breakfast in peace. 

‘Sune!’ screams the lad; and away we scuttle like so many 
rabbits, each to his pet corner among the gabions. 

‘Bang !’ goes the shell, right in the middle of us, and the frag- 
ments whizz and scream about, as though seeking out our hiding- 
places. 

We take our seats at the festive board once more. Delmere 
triumphantly raises his hand in the air. 

‘ Which of you, my boys, can show that? I challenge you!’ 

There was a general laugh. The raw young ensign had the best 
of us seasoned warriors. Every other man had thrown away his egg 
in the scramble. 
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The lad at watch in the embrasure looked round too, and grinned, 
enjoying the joke and his master’s triumph. 

‘ Shot!’ he cried, as a lurid flash darted across our faces. 

‘My Gop! a sHeuu!’ he screamed, a second afterwards. 

Too lute. We threw ourselves down on our faces, as a blinding 
sheet of flame sprang out in the very midst of us. Then it was over. 
We jumped to our feet again. 

‘ All right ?’ 

‘ Yes, all right; narrowshave. Come, Delmere, old fellow, jump 
up!’ 

He lay in an easy position on the ground, his face half turned 
towards us, and in one hand he still held his egg, the hand a little 
upraised. There was a smile on his face; but in a moment the 
smile was blurred out by a spasm of intense pain. 

I ran to him. He had been struck by two fragments of shell in 
each thigh. He saw my grave face as I finished my examination, 
and pulled his cap over his eyes. 

I grasped him by the hand. 

‘ Harry,’ he said, ‘I should have liked to live so much!’ © 

There never was such a fuss in a regiment as when it was known 
that little Delmere had been badly hit. He was our pet, that boy. 
From the drummer-lad to the cast-iron old colonel, there wasn’t 

‘a soul in the regiment that wouldn’t have died for him. He was 
such a delicate dainty little chap, fresh from school and home, splendid 
in his garments, full of fun and frolic, and yet a regular lion at heart. 

We really hoped to save him once. We had a long consultation 
about him, we doctors, and agreed that possibly, by amputating both 
his legs at the hip-joint, he might be saved—that is, there was no 
other chance. We deceived the poor boy, though. We told him if 
we amputated one leg, we might save the other. There never was 
a lad so absurdly glad to have his leg cut off. I don’t mind telling 
you, that I went into my tent and cried before I began that opera- 
tion ; and I’m not given to the melting mood either. And then in 
my heart I cursed all the great powers of civilisation, all the leaders 
of races who work such woe on poor humanity. They had taken 
away my boy, whom I loved more than a brother; and I cursed them, 
and vowed I would never serve them more. 

Soon after the operation he sank. He was sensible to the last, 
and had us all in to say good-bye. It was on the 9th September, I 
remember, and the sun was getting low. There had been heavy 
firing all day, so that the ear had become deadened to it, and all of 
a sudden the firing ceased, and we heard ringing cheers in the camp. 
He had been whispering last and earnest words in my ear, but had 
now sunk back, overpowered by the coming chills of death. 

‘What’s the row?’ cried Delmere, sitting up pale and wan, rest- 
ing on one elbow. 
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‘ Sebastopol is taken!’ cried some one, running past the hospital- 
tent. 

‘ Thank God!’ cried little Delmere, drawing himself up stiff and 
proud; ‘thank God! Now I'll die like a soldier!’ 

He sank back and died. 

Before he died he had made me his confidant in a certain matter, 
which is the groundwork of this story. He gave me a bundle of 
letters, a miniature, a tiny scented glove, a ribbon he had worn round 
his neck. I had a mission intrusted to me, which I solemnly vowed 
to perform. I was also to take his sword back to his father, and a 
few keepsakes to other friends. 

So soon as I had buried my friend, I obtained leave, ‘ on urgent 
private affairs,’ and went home; and when I got home I threw up 
my commission. 

Cuapter IT. 


IN SURREY, 


Ir was a hot day in October, and I was toiling up a sand-hill in 
Surrey, oppressed with heat and thirst ; but soon I reached the top 
and looked down upon a richly-wooded valley, through which a silver 
stream wound in a devious channel. Following the course of the 
river, I presently came to an ancient stone bridge of three arches. 
Sweetly embowered in trees, the venerable bridge seemed to me a 
cool and delightful retreat after the heat of my walk. The waters 
rippled and gleamed, the swifts flew up and down and through the 
arches of the bridge. Here I would rest for a while. Seated on 
one of the buttresses of the bridge was an old lady in bombazine. 
A placid old dame she was, with spectacles on nose, and a good book 
on her knee. I was rather puzzled at the position in which I found 
her ; for she didn’t seem an obtrusive old lady, and yet her pose was 
somewhat conspicuous. But hearing a little tinkle of chatter and 
laughter, I looked farther, and saw reclining on a grassy bank higher 
up the stream two girls sketching; a third was sitting by the stream, 
dropping the petals of flowers into the river. The old dame was 
evidently placed there to give effect to the sketches. I felt it also 
incumbent upon me to pose myself on the bridge so that I might 
enliven the landscape. I was not near enough to see the faces of 
the girls, but I knew by the busy working of their pencils that they 
had taken advantage of their model. So I rested on the bridge 
till they had done with me, and then I walked slowly onwards till I 
came to the entrance to a park—a ladder stile in a wall. 

‘Is this Delmere Park, my lad?’ I cried to a young agriculturist 
who was sauntering along by the wall. 

‘Yes it be,’ said he. 

Now Delmere Park was the object of my quest; here I had to 
fulfil my mission. 
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The house itself I found in the middle of the park—a large 
white house with a classic portico, contrasting oddly with the striped 
sun-blinds and trim lawns about it. 

I hate these big houses with their state and style; nothing but 
the love I bore my friend would have made me visit such a dwelling. 
There was a hall-porter, who looked doubtfully at my dusty clothes, 
at my knapsack, which was slung over my back, on the sword which 
I carried in a black-leather case. 

‘Is Sir John Delmere at home ?’ I said. 

‘Hem! It ain’t Sir John now; what was you please to want ? 
Is it barrometers ?’ he said, looking again at the sword-case ; ‘ cos 
if it is, we don’t want none.’ 

‘Do you mean to say Sir John is dead ?’ 

‘In course he is,’ said the porter, looking ital at me. 

‘ Then who is the Baronet now ?’ 

‘It’s Sir Frederick now ; but I tell you it’s no use; we don’t 
want any of them sort of things.’ 

‘ Will you take him my card ?’ I said. 

‘I beg your pardon, sir; certainly I’ll send it to Sir Frederick. 
—lIs your master at home, James ?” 

‘Yaas, I think so,’ said James, lazily taking my card ; the dif- 
ference between a vendor of barometers and Mr. Henry Baker was not 
so great as to cause any increased alacrity on the part of the servants. 

‘ Sir Frederick don’t know who you are, sir; but if you wish to 
see him partic’lar, you can see him in the library.’ 

I followed the servant into the library, and there I found Sir Fre- 
derick—a middle-aged man, with red beard, weak steel-coloured eyes, 
broad nose stubbed at the point, and peevish pompous mouth. He 
bowed chillily and motioned me to a chair. 

‘No, I won’t sit down. I believe that you are the uncle of Charles 
Delmere, who died of his wounds in the camp before Sebastopol last 
September.’ 

‘Who was killed in the trenches, you mean ?’ 

‘ He was wounded in the trenches, but died afterwards.’ 

‘ Ah, I suppose his family is the most likely to be correctly in- 
formed ; but what of him—did he owe you any money ?’ 

‘I was charged by him to convey this sword to his father. I had 
a message to give his father, but I cannot now deliver it. As his 
nearest surviving relative, I hand the sword to you. Will you re- 
ceive it ?’ 


‘O yes, certainly ; much obliged, very much obliged ; sorry you 
have been put to so much trouble. Pity you didn’t send it by rail ; 
but as you are here, I hope you'll take some refreshment. No? then 
if you’ve been put to any extra expense, as far as your railway fare 
from London goes—second-class I suppose you came, I always travel 
third myself—up to that extent I shall be happy to reimburse you. 
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Not that there’s much intrinsic value in the article; you can get a 
very good one in Holywell-street for five shillings; but still—ex- 
tremely obliged to you.’ 

‘Can you tell me,’ I said, ‘ where I can find a young lady known 
as Miss Constance Darrel—a cousin, I believe, of my late friend ?’ 

‘Don’t know, indeed,’ said the Baronet hastily; ‘she was no 
relation of mine; know nothing about her, nothing.’ 

‘Is there any old servant living here who could give me a clue 
to her ?’ 

‘ Now if you want to begin peering and prying among my ser- 
vants, I shall withdraw my approbation of your conduct. I beg, sir, 
you will consider this interview at an end. You are certain you 
will not partake of refreshment ?—then, James, show this gentleman 
out.’ 

The Baronet returned to his books without a syllable more of 
leave-taking. I walked out of the house, knocking my feet against 
the stone sill of the entrance to shake off any dust that might be upon 
them. How should I find out Constance, née Darrel ? 

As I returned by the park stile, [met the young sketchers, who 
were evidently daughters of the house. The duenna was wandering 
on the other side of the wall, gathering wild-flowers. They were nice 
fresh-looking girls, with long golden hair hanging down to their waists, 
brown fearless eyes, and bright and pearly teeth. 

I took off my hat. 

‘ Pardon me if I claim the privileges of a brother artist, and ask 
to look at your sketch of the bridge.’ 

‘O, they’re not worth looking at,’ cried the girls ; ‘mere sketches.’ 

‘I should like to see them nevertheless. I may, mayn’t I?’ 

‘O yes, if you’ll be quick,’ said the elder girl, handing over her 
portfolio. ‘Old Ellis will be so cross if she catches us !’ 

The sketch was initialled ‘C. D.’ 

‘ Then you are Catherine Delmere?’ I said. ‘I have often heard 
your cousin Charles talk about you.’ 

‘ Did you know poor Charlie? and are you a soldier too ?’ cried 
Catherine in a breath. 

‘He was a great friend of mine. But I am not a soldier; Iam 
only a surgeon.’ 

‘O!’ said the girl, a little disappointed. I too felt the pang, 
and would for the moment have given anything to have been a 
soldier. 

‘Can you tell me where I shall find Miss Constance Darrel ?’ 

Catherine blushed to the eyes. 

‘O, I don’t know, indeed ; you mustn’t ask. There’s something 
dreadful— Ah, here is Ellis! Ellis, we have been showing our 
sketches to this gentleman, who knew poor cousin Charlie.’ 

‘But come along, my dears,’ said Ellis, bustling up like an old 
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hen. ‘Sir, you shouldn’t have spoken to my young ladies.—Chil- 
dren, come this moment !’ 

I seated myself on the stile, and watched them out of sight. 

Presently a little lad, in miniature leggings and smock-frock, 
came up to me from the direction in which the young ladies had 
gone. 

‘Be this for you, sir?’ he said in a hoarse whisper. 

It was the sketch of the bridge folded up, and underneath was 
written, ‘C. D., Post-office, Trinity-street, Southwark.’ 


Cuapter III. 
AMONG GALLIPOTS, 


I MADE every possible inquiry at the Trinity-street post-office, 
but could learn nothing there of C.D. A fee to the letter-carrier 
failed to elicit any information. I wrote to many people, friends of 
the family, for information. No one answered me. My search was 
fruitless, my purse was getting low. I was walking disconsolately 
up and down Trinity-street, with some vague idea in my mind that 
somehow I should meet Constance and recognise her, when I stum- 
bled against an old fellow-student, Tom Tapes, who was at Thomas’s 
with me, and who carried off all the prizes of my year. 

‘Allo, ’Arry!’ he shouted—it was a standing joke against him, 
that the only bone he was unfamiliar with was the aitch bone— 
‘what are you doing now. Army, ain’t it? What! left the army, 
eh? Looking out for a job, eh? Well, look here: the wife has 
lately been confined of her third; wants a change. I’m worked to 
death ; want a change too. I'll go to the sea-side for a month, and 
you take the practice. Two pounds a week and board and lodging. 
You agree? All right. Come home, and stop with me till I go, 
and I’ll initiate you into the run of the place.’ 

Tom’s place was a shop—decidedly a regular shop, except in 
this, that he never sold anything, save perhaps a penn’orth of hair- 
oil once a week or so. You see, the inhabitants got all their drugs 
at the parish expense: but the parish wouldn’t stand hair-oil. It 
was also a dispensary, mind you. From eight to eleven we visited 
the parish patients ; from twelve to five we dispensed at the shop ; 
from six to nine we visited again; after that we were only liable to 
occasional calls. For all this we got nearly two hundred a year, all 
told, including midwifery and vaccinations, had to find our own 
drugs, and were looked up to by the medical practitioners round about 
as bloated sinecurists. We had the privilege, moreover, of attending 
to our private practice in the intervals of our public duty. 

What a wretched little hole it was too, Tom’s place! A frowsy 
little sitting-room—consulting-room, Tom called it—was at the back 
of the shop, which looked into a little paved yard, dominated by 
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squalid roofs and melancholy chimneys. And then the drawing-room 
upstairs, with its outlook into the chandler’s shop opposite, its photo- 
graphs of Mrs. Tapes and her relations—horrid hard-featured per- 
sons—its sickly waxen water-lilies, floating in a bed of cracked 
looking-glass—what a chamber of horrors that was! Tom observed, 
he hoped I’d make use of that room for reading of an evening. I'd 
have committed suicide if I had. I used to spend my evenings at 
the Ship and Shovel, and play pyramids till I could hardly stand ; 
and then come home and sleep in the little den, and so managed to 
fight off the horrors pretty well. 

I had almost forgotten about my mission and my quest, when 
one night, just as we were shutting up, an old woman, not a regular 
patient, came in, and asked if I would give her some medicine for a 
young woman as was subject to fits, proffering a wine-bottle at the 
same time. 

‘ What sort of fits ?? I said. ‘ Epileptic ?’ 

‘No, nothink of that sort; regular fainting fits.’ 

‘Is it a parish case ?’ I said. 

‘O dear, no, sir. The young woman can pay for herself, sir ; 
only I’ve come unbeknown to her, sir, as she wouldn’t like no notice 
taken of them.’ 

‘T’'ll come and see her.’ 

‘No, sir; I don’t think she’d like that. I think she’s a young 
lady, sir, who’s got into trouble.’ 

-* A young lady! What’s her name ?’ 

‘ Caroline Davies, sir, she calls herself; only I don’t think that’s 
her real name.’ 

‘T’ll go and see her anyhow,’ I cried. ‘Show the way.’ 

By the light of a guttering candle in a dreary garret I saw a 
fair young girl sitting writing—or rather, she had been writing, and 
now was holding her forehead between her hands, looking hopelessly 
at the ceiling. 

‘I’ve brought the doctor to see you, miss.’ 

‘ But I won’t see him!’ she cried, jumping up, and putting her 
hands out before her. ‘Take him away !’ 

‘ My dear lady,’ I said, coming forward, ‘I wouldn’t intrude 
upon you, but I was most anxious to see if you were really the per- 
son to whom I have a message to deliver, for whom I have had a 
long and useless quest. Now that I have seen you, I am sure that I 
am not mistaken—that you are, that you were—that in fact you 
were— Well, I was the friend of Charles Delmere. Is not that 
sufficient ?’ 

‘ He is dead—he is dead—and I do not know you!’ 

‘If we were not both of us poor, we might stand upon ceremony ; 
but I promised my late friend I’d stand by his WIFE.’ 

‘ His wife!’ she cried, getting up from her chair, and sinking on 
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her knees. ‘O, thank God! But,’ she said, once more rising to 
her feet, ‘ they tell me I am not—that I am not his wife. They 
drove me from his house; they offered me a pension of shame—O, 
I can’t bear it !’ 

‘I’m not only your husband’s friend, but your medical adviser, 
and I shall not permit you to excite yourself. As for what his rela- 
tions may have told you, they perhaps were interested in making 
you believe falsehoods. I have sufficient proof in my pocket to 
reinstate you in your proper position, and prove you to be Lady 
Charles Delmere. So be calm, and remember what depends upon 
it.’ 

Then she burst into tears, and cried bitterly; but I didn’t check 
those tears, for I knew she would be the better for them. 

What a couple of foolish young things they had been ! 

But thinking the matter over calmly, I was afraid that I had 
been rather too confident in my assertions. After all, was I sure 
that the marriage was legal? and my shot as to her being Lady 
Charles Delmere was a very wild one. Of course she couldn’t be 
Lady Charles at all; she might be Lady Delmere—Dame Con- 
stance Delmere, to be accurate ; but the old Baronet survived his son, 
did he not? and in that case she wouldn’t have any title at all, only 
her jointure. However, I began to call her Lady Charles, and stuck 
to it all through, and so I shall stick to it to the end of this story. 
Looking at the thing quietly, it wasn’t such plain-sailing after all. 

Possession is so much, and the advantage of position. I thought 
of the lordly hall in Surrey: the flunkies and the feudal state, the 
lawyers and the agents, and the bankers’ balances; and then I 
looked at poor Constance, in her garret, with hardly a crust to eat ; 
her only friend a needy surgeon’s assistant—you could call me no- 
thing better—with five-and-twenty shillings in his pocket : my heart 
sank within me. 


CuHapter IV. 
THE ENCHANTED PRINCESS, 


Wes had a boy at Tom’s place, a capital dispenser. I could 
leave him in the shop with perfect confidence, his master had 
grounded him so thoroughly in the routine of parochial medical 
practice. 

‘ Parish patients,’ Tom would say to the boy, ‘have only two 
ailments. Either it’s ahem, or else it’s ahum. If it’s ahem, give 
’em chalk ; if it’s ahum, give them Epsom salts. If they’re not 
the better for one, try an alterative—give them the other.’ 

There was a big bottle of chalk-mixture on a lower shelf, an 
immense jar of Epsom salts close beside it. Everything else was 
put away out of the reach of the lad, so that he couldn’t go wrong. 

It was with an easy mind, therefore, that I left the shop to visit 
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my fair and distinguished patient. She looked wonderfully different 
now—sad indeed, but radiant with purpose. I didn’t wonder that 
poor Charles had lost his heart, she was of such rare beauty. I 
couldn’t look at her without a feeling of half intoxication. Such as 
I was, my life was at her disposal; but of what avail my life? It 
was money she stood in need of, and I had only five-and-twenty 
shillings. 

I told her as much. 

‘ Five-and-twenty shillings, have you? To me that seems a for- 
tune. See here, here are manuscripts ; I have written, O, so much 
these last few months—my only escape was to write; my heap of 
white paper a little tunnel, as it were, from a dull and dreary world 
into a land where everything is fresh and bright.’ 

‘Or a trap-door,’ I suggested, ‘ such as the enchanted princesses 
passed down, when they danced their shoes away in the garden with 
the talking trees.’ 

‘ Or the hole in the mountain that leads into Fairyland.’ 

‘Come, Lady Charles, this is not practical. We must have 
money to carry on the campaign. What can we do with five-and- 
twenty shillings ?’ 

‘Can’t we sell these manuscripts ? I have sent out ever so many 
to periodicals, and—but I have heard nothing of them.’ 

My chair scrooped impatiently. 

‘You ain’t got ready-money on them anyhow, Lady Charles. I 
daresay they’re worth something. When people get such a squeeze 
as you’ve had, if they have any squeak in them, it brings it out; but 
they’re no use for our purpose. Think of something else.’ 

I couldn’t think of anything. There was a baby coming—an 
heir to the estate and title, perhaps. That it should be born in these 
squalid lodgings might taint its birth with suspicion. 

The inspiration came upon me with a flash—we would go and 
take possession of Delmere Hall. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE START. 


WHERE was the soi-disant Sir Frederick? He was in London, 
I knew, attending the Phantomological Society’s meetings. He was 
an ardent disciple of that faith. Where were the girls? Gone to 
Brighton to be out of the way of the falling leaves. I had heard 
they were going when I was at Hurstham. 

The first thing to be done was to send three telegrams. 

One to the housekeeper at the hall to send a carriage ‘ for Lady 
Charles,’ to meet her at the Hurstham station that evening. 

One for the family doctor at the village, to attend Lady Charles 
at the Hall that night. 
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One to the local lawyer, to meet Lady Charles’s man-of-business 
at the same time and place. 

She shrank from all this, implored me to give it up ; but I would 
not. ‘ In justice to your child,’ I said, and silenced her. 

The three telegrams cost three shillings. Poor Constance had 
only one dress left her, the cotton one in which I had first seen her. 
To me she seemed a queen in that old cotton dress. The house- 
keeper at the Hall might have a different impression. First appear- 
ances would be everything. Were we a doubtful-looking party, we 
might have the door shut in our faces. Constance had, for lack of 
bread, pawned all the really good garments she had possessed. A 
black-silk dress and a black Astracan travelling-jacket were redeemed 
at a cost of nine shillings. 

Robed in these, as she came down to the cab that stood by the 
squalid lodging, she seemed a very empress. 

A little knot of people gathered to see us start. 

‘ Why, it’s the Queen of Sheba!’ said a slatternly woman with 
a baby. 

I took off my hat to that woman. 

Cab eighteenpence ; first-class to Hurstham for my queen, six 
shillings ; third-class for myself, two shillings. Why, my purse was, 
like Fortunatus’s, inexhaustible! I had still three-and-sixpence left. 

* Once seated in the train and whizzing away to Hurstham, a pro- 
found depression succeeded the excitement of the day. All kinds 
of gloomy forebodings haunted me. We should fail, we should be 
ignominiously turned out of the Hall as impostors, perhaps handed 
over to the police. All kinds of little torments stung me too. The 
coalmeter’s wife at No. 107, our one aristocratic and private pa- 
tient, would be confined that night, and I should be away. Tom’s 
confidence would be abused, the germ of his rising practice destroyed. 
For myself, I had no hope ; it was ever my lot to be unsuccessful— 
misery and want would track me all the days of my life. But for 
her, for Constance—ah, my ideas grew clearer as I thought of her, 
the swarm of buzzing stinging thoughts took flight. 

The train stopped ; I saw a carriage standing at the station gate, 
horses’ heads tossing up and down, lamps gleaming, harness glittering. 

‘Is Lady Charles’s carriage here ?’ I shouted, jumping on to the 
platform. 

‘ All right—met,’ said the footman ; ‘ where’s her ladyship’s lug- 
gage ?” 

CuapTer VI. 


THE FINISH. 


Tue housekeeper didn’t know us from Adam and Eve; I could 
tell that by her way; she had only been there a few weeks, how- 
ever; and she didn’t like to appear ignorant of the family connec-~ 
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tions. All the principal servants were in town with their master. 
The hall-porter remained, and eyed me suspiciously ; he seemed as 
if he half remembered me. 

‘ Are you her ladyship’s wally?’ he said to me. 

‘No, I’m only her secretary; and I desire you'll address me 
with more respect, Mr. Porter.’ 

The man grumbled and growled, and retired to his den. 

The doctor came bustling in, and was shown up to Lady Charles 
—the lawyer presently. And now my task began. I took him to 
the library, and made him sit down, ordered in some refreshment, 
and then commenced my story. He was a young man; fortunately 
for me, a youth of spirit and ambition. My story charmed him, I 
could see ; I found he caught a spark of the fire that burned within 
me. I told him how I had been the early friend of Charlie Del- 
mere from the days we had been at Westminster together ; that he 
had joined the 103d Buffs against his father’s wish, who intended 
him for the Guards, that he might serve with me and see some 
fighting. I told him of his sad death, and of the secret he had 
confided to me—the secret of his marriage to his cousin Constance. 
And then I showed him the proofs. Yes, everything was in order 
—with one exception; and my heart sank as I saw the lawyer put 
his finger on the blot. Yes, the certificate of marriage was in the 
name of Charles Doughton and Constance Darrel. 

‘ She didn’t know it!’ I cried; ‘I have his letter here affirming 
that.’ 

‘ Such a misdescription would not be fatal,’ said the lawyer, ‘ if 
the other party to the marriage were ignorant of it; but it throws 
an awkward obstacle in the way. What induced him to do such a 
foolish act ?’ 

‘Why, it was in this way—they were married by bans.’ 

‘ What foolishness! They should have had a license—it’s only 
swallowing an affidavit. She was an orphan, he had only a father 
—why didn’t he get a license ?’ 

‘ Charlie Delmere could never have perjured himself—’ 

‘ One kind of deception’s as bad as another, J think,’ said the 
lawyer. 

‘ Well, they were ‘‘ asked” at Brighton parish-church, where 
the family had been staying—you know what interminable lists of 
names they gabble over there. So Charles thought they’d escape 
notice amongst all these names; but as the servants of the house 
went to church, to make all safe he gave in his name as Charles 
Doughton—a name, after all, to which he was as much entitled as 
the other; for his father’s name was really Doughton, although he 
took the name of Delmere when he came into this property.’ 

‘Then why wasn’t the marriage acknowledged when Sir John 
died, if they were afraid of the old man to own to it before ?’ 
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‘The poor thing was friendless. No one would believe her, 
especially when they found no register of the marriage she alleged 
to have taken place; and you'll perceive that, as she knew nothing of 
the change of name, she couldn’t give the clue. So they offered 
her a small pension out of the estate, which she refused, and went 
away and tried to support herself as a governess; and then her 
state revealed itself, and she was obliged to leave, poor thing; and 
then she tried to earn a living by writing; she could paint a little 
too, and sold sketches to the little shops; and then I found her 
and brought her down here, and by — I mean to stand by her.’ 

‘And so will I,’ said the little lawyer; ‘and I think we shall 
win. Possibly the marriage might have been voidable—I can’t say 
that offhand; but at any rate it can’t be voided now. There would 
have been a difficulty without you in identifying the parties mar- 
ried; but with your evidence and your letters we have the thing in 
a nutshell. But, after all,’ he went on, clouding over again, ‘ what 
do we gain if there’s no heir male? Supposing a girl—look at the 
matter from the most unfavourable point—what then ?’ 

‘Why, Lady Charles would be entitled to jointure.’ 

‘I think not; I’m afraid not. Let’s see—when did Sir John 
die ?’ he said, taking out his note-book. ‘‘ Yes, at six o'clock in 
the evening of the 9th September. Now, what is the date of the 
son’s death ?’ 

‘The 9th September, at five o’clock,’ said I, after a pause, 
during which I had been trying to misremember the hour if I could; 
but I couldn’t. 

‘ Then he predeceased his father, and his widow gets no dower. 
Behold, on one side, a boy—a fine position, the guardianship of a 
good estate; on the other, a girl—nothing, absolutely nothing, 
beggary.’ 

‘ Stop,’ I said, as my eye caught the large globes standing one 
on each side of the fireplace, ‘ how about the difference in time ?’ 

‘ That would go against us; the nearer the sun the earlier the 
clock.’ 

Yes, so it was. I was confounded. We had undertaken all 
this risk, then, for a mere chance. Not a favourable chance either, 
the odds in any birth being in favour of a female. Ifa male child 
were not born to Constance Delmere, she must go forth from her 
husband’s rooftree once more a beggar. 

The doctor came in. 

‘Ladyship very unwell; travel and excitement too much. I 
need hardly say I recognised my old friend Constance. Give me 
the clue to the mystery.’ 

The matter was explained to him. 

‘Poor thing,’ he said, ‘I'll do my best for her: but I can’t 
change the sex, you know. You mustn’t expect too much.’ 
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Presently the doctor returned to his patient. We sat up by 
the library fire, and watched. The hours passed; we had each 
fallen asleep in our chairs. Suddenly we sprang to our feet. 

There was a tremendous knocking—a knocking the noise of 
which penetrated all the luxurious draperies of the library. 

Opening the door, we heard Sir Frederick’s voice in the hall. 
He had returned, and we had taken no precautions against his ad- 
mission. 

‘ What’s the meaning of all this? Telegram! I sent no tele- 
gram! Lights! fires!’ he roared ; ‘and all this extravagance! what 
does it mean? Brown, you go, if this goes on. Lady Charles, 
forsooth ! what Lady Charles? Fiddle Lady Charles! it’s some im- 
postor. Who’s with her ?’ 

‘ By jingo!’ I heard the hall-porter cry, ‘it’s the barometer 
man. I knew him; I thought I did! James, look to the coats and 
umbrellas.’ 

We went out to meet Sir Frederick in the hall. I own I funked 
the encounter. 

But coming down the opposite stairs, radiant and beaming, was 
the doctor, and all through the house there sounded the feeble 
piping cry of a new-born infant. 

The effect upon Sir Frederick was magical. He put his fingers 
into his ears, and ran headlong from the hall. 

‘ Stop, Mr. Frederick, stop !’ cried the doctor ; ‘ stop, and see the 
young baronet. Yes, we’re safely through, gentlemen ; mother doing 
charmingly. A splendid boy! Extraordinary idiosyncrasy, that of 
Mr. Frederick’s, never could abide the squall of an infant. Always 
went away when his own were coming, and didn’t come back till they 
could be put away out of earshot. 

‘To think of my old friend Constance being married to poor 
Charles: all the time, the sly young puss! Come, Thomas, start off, 
and set the church-bells all a-ringing, and broach a cask of old Sir 
John’s prime stingo in the hall.’ 

And there ended my knight-errantry. From that time forward 
Constance had no lack of friends. Piping swells were her trustees, 
bland baronets were her bankers. Does she ever think, I wonder, 
of the young parish doctor and his five-and-twenty shillings? 


Addenda by a female hand. 


Did I ever forget him, I wonder ? and yet, would you believe, the 
foolish fellow never came near me, to let me thank him, for ever so 
many years. But he came back to me at last, and—well, we put 
an end to the romance of the thing by getting married. 








ROMANCE AND REALITY 


‘ An ancient pile, no matter where,’ 

A vault legendary, hoary, 
A ruin approach’d by winding stair, 

Scene of full many a ghostly story. 
Two modern pannier’d pilgrims fair, 

A guide who’s great at myth and fable, 
They go beneath the archway there, 

Past shatter’d groin and ruin’d gable. 


They hear how once a deed of woe— 
Romantic, horrible, dramatic— 
Was wrought in that dim crypt below 
By some monastical fanatic ; 
And how e’en yet—a ghastly sight, 
Enough to make the stout heart tremble— 
There, at the deathly noon of night, 
Unearthly sheeted forms assemble. 


Ah, well! romance is dead; the times 
Are commonplace now and prosaic ; 
Romance alone in poet’s rhymes 
Survives, or clerical, or laic. 
At this dim tale our visitants there, 
Straight grown less credulous, or sager, 
When once they’ve gain’d the upper air, 
Will sceptically smile, I wager. 


Romance is dead ? or shall we say 
It rather lives with alter’d features ? 
For there, beneath the light of day, 
Behold two still romantic creatures. 
Romance has grown reality ; 
A heart is storm’d without resistance ; 
And so romance we still may see 
In nineteenth-century existence. 
T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
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CHINESE pirates we know a good deal about; and they, happily, 
know so much about us, that we are likely for the future to know 
less of them. Of Borneo pirates Rajah Brooke gave more than once, 
in all senses, a very good account. By and by, when Japan breaks 
up, as these egg-shell civilisations do break up under the touch of 
Western influence, we shall have Japanese pirates, possibly with 
war-steamers and Whitworths and all the latest improvements in 
the art of destruction. Meanwhile let us see how these gentlemen 
manage matters in and round Mindanao and the farther islands of 
the Philippine archipelago. 

I had been in Manilla during the rainy season, which lasts from 
May till October; and a precious time I had had of it. Such rain, 
such floods ; the poor Indians of the hills are fatalists—no wonder : 
in such a climate it is hard to be anything else—they squat down, 
rolling a cigarette, while the muddy torrent is sweeping away crops, 
buffaloes, houses, all their worldly wealth. The Indians of the 
plain are worse off still ; often they are driven to climb to the tops 
of bamboos, where they cling like monkeys, waiting for the typhoon 
to pass over. But sometimes it lasts for hours; and then many « 
poor fellow, numbed with cold, loses his grip and drops off. I don’t 
believe these black fellows have any stamina worth speaking of. See 
how much better we stand the heat, that is natural to them and so 
unnatural to us (despite the way in which we render ourselves as 
unfit as possible to bear it, by ‘ pegs’ and ‘ brandy-pawnee,’ and lots 
of meat, and all the evil things that come from Crosse and Black- 
well’s), compared with the way in which they stand our cold. You 
mustn’t judge by the London lascars or ayahs: selection of species 
has told in their case ; in the tropics you'll soon cease to wonder at 
what a handful of Europeans can do against swarms of natives : 
we are so much more men than they are. Well; at Manilla I'd 
seen a good many Indians drop off their bamboos as these were 
laid almost level by a sweeping blast. Their friends were always 
very sorry—not that the men were dead (Indians of most sorts are 
tolerably careless of death, both for themselves and others), but be- 
cause they couldn’t be buried ‘dacent,’ and would be either em- 
balmed in mud to astonish the Darwins and Murchisons of the next 
geological age, or else entombed in the stomachs of the sharks who 
seize the opportunity of a storm to hang about the river-mouths. 

For ships, unless they like being brayed in a mortar, the only 
safety is to keep the open sea, and attend to the instructions—first 
given in Lieut. Maury’s book, but now pretty generally understood— 
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for getting out of the typhoon or cyclone, or else staying in its calm 
nucleus until it has exhausted itself. If you are near its outer edge 
and sail with it, you may have it with you over almost half an 
ocean ; and sailing against it is rather ticklish work. The Evening 
Star, not many years ago, between Hongkong and Formosa saw 
a Dutch ship, which had not time to furl its sails, swept into the 
middle of an iron-gray cloud whence flashed incessant lightning, and 
out of which the poor ship never came again. This happened in less 
time than it took for the English vessel to hoist the danger signal. 
The fine season in the Philippines is, no doubt, very beautiful ; 
but one does tire of six months without a cloud. So I took a pass- 
age to Mindanao on a brig boasting the name of Nuestra Sefiora de 
la Merced, with an Indian captain called Perpetuo Illustre. Here I 
was safe from Spanish Creoles—fellows for whom I have no love ; 
for my captain’s Indian blood would be enough to frighten them off. 
Tagal, I believe, is the ethnological race of these Philippine Indians, 
who are not Malays (very much finer, every way, in my opinion), and 
who showed their soldierly qualities when the Spanish sent a corps 
of them to help the French—first to establish themselves in Cochin 
China, and then to defend Saigong. These Tagals, like their cousins 
the Cebuanos, are nominal Christians, and by this title have earned, 
though not the consideration of their creole co-religionists, the bitter 
hatred of the Malays. Piracy, therefore, in the Philippines, is very 
much a question of race and religion. Since the ninth century the 
Malays have been battling against the aborigines: in Borneo, in Min- 
danao, and in the Souloo group they have got the upper hand ; but the 
aboriginal tribes are by no means a conquered people; the Malays 
harry them whenever they can, but don’t do much in the way of 
permanent subjugation. It is like the case between the Danes of 
Waterford, ‘Limerick, Dublin, and the other coast towns, and the 
Gaedhil of the interior: every now and then, despite the Dutch in 
Celebes and the Moluccas generally, despite the Spanish officers in 
Mindanao and Balabac, the Moros (so the Spanish call them, all 
black fellows being Moors in their esteem, just as all ‘ natives’ used 
to be ‘ Indians,’ and are ‘niggers,’ in ours) dart out in their light 
pancos from some hidden creek, like the pescador del puerto ascon- 
dido of the Spanish main, and fall on some Christian village, carry- 
ing off the finest of the women for their harems, and the stoutest of 
the men as slaves. Local scandal says the Indian girls are often 
nothing loath to exchange ‘love in a village’ for, say, a fifth of the 
husbandly attentions of a bold pirate; indeed, I heard that a wife 
who thinks she has not been dealt fairly with at home will revenge 
herself, if her husband has been made a slave, by arranging that his 
lines during his captivity shall not fall in pleasant places. The poor 
Tagal, however, bears up as well as he can; according to the well- 
known easiness of Mahomedan society, he can at once get liberty, 
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land, and a fresh wife of his own choosing, if he will abjure his faith 
and stay in his new home ; but he never does ; he works on till fever 
cuts him off, or he gets a chance of running away. The Malay is by 
no means so stanch; he will conform if there is the least hope of 
his thereby escaping punishment ; hence rarely is a batch of pirates 
put to death without the zealous missionaries being able to baptise 
them all; such baptism not interfering, in fifty-nine cases out of 
sixty, with their getting the due reward of their misdeeds. 

Between these two races, then, there is constant war; and the 
very morning of the day on which I was to sail there was talk in 
the port of Manilla that a great lot of pancos had been seen in the 
Mindanao direction, and that some had shown themselves as near 
as the Corregidor—the little green island which shelters the road- 
stead. My captain took fright, and began putting his rusty culverins 
and carronades of I don’t know how many centuries old into working 
order, loading them with grape up to the muzzle. He bought, too, 
sixteen old flint firelocks at the Chinese gunsmith’s, and had them 
brought on board with so much pomp and shouting, that if there 
were any accomplices of the pirates within earshot, they must have 
thought we were making ourselves invincible. Then he got very 
brave, and brandishing his bolo (large Indian knife), challenged all 
the pirates in the archipelago to turn him from his course. So next 
day we sailed, though a war-steamer was to go out in a few days for 
the very purpose of clearing the straits. 

For some days we saw nothing but the splendour of the tropical 
seas : passing coral reefs and coral islands rising out of the sapphire 
water, with their coronal of cocoa-nuts, forming a sight so beautiful 
that one who only knows the Northern seas can have no idea of it. 
Naturally, on an Indian’s boat, I had it all my own way; so when- 
ever I felt disposed, I got Perpetuo to let me land, and was carried 
ashore on the shoulders of the crew, to whom dabbling in the water 
was just the fun they liked. I got shells beautiful and rare enough 
to fill Mr. Wallace with envy; but seldom, even where there was 
most verdure, did I see either bird, insect, or reptile. At night the 
Southern Cross was beautiful as usual: read Sir J. Herschel if you 
doubt the superior beauty of the Southern constellations ; the water 
was sparkling with phosphorescent light ; all along the shores, when 
we neared any inhabited isle, the fishers were out with torches, 
attracting their prey as surely as a candle attracts moths. 

One night, when we were right under the isle of Negros, I saw 
a strange sight. You've heard of the Negritos— Melanesian race 
Pritchard and the rest call them. They are the same as the Aus- 
tralian aborigines; there are traces of them in New Zealand; the 
Fiji men are much of the same stamp. Well, all the crew were fast 
asleep, taking advantage ofan obstinate breeze, which would not 
let us double the cape under which we lay. I was smoking on 
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the poop; and when I saw the whole mountain above me suddenly 
lighted up, I fancied that somebody must have seen the red glow 
of my cheroot, and must have given the alarm. No; the people 
round the fires, which soon began to blaze like Cornish or Irish fires 
on Beltan night, were too busy even to look seaward. They were 
Negritos—little, lean, pot-bellied, big-headed blacks—some danc- 
ing like Australians doing a ‘ corrobory;’ others, with bamboo lances 
and long shields pointed at one end, were practising sham fights ; 
others of both sexes were doing in public all that the Midianites in 
Scripture used to do, when, having eaten and drunk, ‘ they rose up 
to play.’ This Beltan of these Negritos, said my captain, whom the 
sudden kindling of so many fires had brought on his legs, comes off 
every evening. The night air is so damp, that but for the fires it 
would be sadly unwholesome ; and the mosquitoes (cousins, the Can- 
adian French cynically call them) are so savage, that there would be 
no sleep even for a Negrito if he did not roll himself in the ashes 
until he is well covered from head to foot with a layer that no blood- 
suckers can make their way through. These poor Negritos, the 
aborigines of Polynesia—kinsmen, perhaps, of the men who made 
our kitchen-middens—are marked by a trait which renders their 
final extinction only a question of time—viz. an indomitable love of 
liberty. This, of course, is very unreasonable of them : liberty is 
& privilege of the strong races. Britons may assert their determina- 
tion never to be slaves, because Britons are well able to take care 
of their freedom ; but for Negritos and such-like feeble folks to cling 
to freedom is simply absurd. There are plenty of them even in 
Luzon, driven up into the mountains like Scott’s ‘ Children of the 
Mist ;’ and thence they come down, not to lift cattle, but to keep 
themselves from starving during the hard times which make up two- 
thirds of a savage’s existence, by stealing a few sugar-canes. At the 
time when the cane is ripe, there is generally a Negrito hunt going 
on. During one of these, not many years before I visited the island, 
the Spanish officer in command of the squad of Indians found a Ne- 
grito boy of about three years old lying beside a newly-dug grave. 
The poor creatures drop their children when they are hard pressed. 
A mother goes up to the chief, and gives notice that she can carry 
her burden no longer. The child is laid on the ground ; the mother 
turns away her eyes; and (lest the Lody might point out the track 
of their flight) the heads of the tribe hastily dig a hole and bury the 
poor little thing, some superstition leading them to bury it alive. 
This boy, caught before his friends could put him under the earth, 
was taken to Manilla, and grew up restless, silent, and monkey-like. 
An American wanted to adopt him; so the Government had him 
baptised by the name of Perdito, and his adoptive father gave all 
advantages in the way of instruction ; and at last (to avoid the jokes 
of the old residents, who said the boy would be sure to run off to 
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the bush some fine morning) he determined to take him with him 
on a two years’ tour to Europe. Perdito saw New York, Paris, and 
London, and came back able to chatter English and French as well 
as Spanish (all these blacks are wonderful fellows at languages). He 
wore patent-leather boots, and was as stiff as an Oxford man in 
repulsing the advances of people to whom he had not been intro- 
duced. The American was delighted with the success of his experi- 
ment, when, less than two years after he had come back from Eu- 
rope, the subject of it was nowhere to be found. He would never 
again have been heard of, had not a Prussian naturalist ascended 
Mariveles, the mountain which forms one of the sides of Manilla 
Bay, and which, near as it is to the capital, is nevertheless inhabited 
by Negritos. The Prussian and his Indian bearers had nearly got to 
the top, when they were suddenly surrounded by a crowd oflittle blacks, 
whose bows hanging on their arms, and arrows all in quiver, showed 
that they were peacefully disposed towards the first white who had 
ever ventured into their forests. The Prussian, keeping his presence 
of mind, began to sketch some of them ; when one stepped forward, 
and, smiling, asked in good English, ‘ Are you Mr. Graham, sir, of 
Manilla?’ It was Perdito; but no persuasion would induce him to 
come back to civilisation and ‘thinkee-thinkee.’ He very politely 
offered to help the naturalist in his researches, and gave him some 
very beautiful land-shells ; but at dusk he and all his tribe disap- 
peared, nor did the Prussian see anything more of them. 

Well, the wind changed, and we got round the point, and soon 
left Negros’ Island in our rear. I began quizzing Perpetuo about his 
culverins and firelocks. ‘Why, we’re the only people,’ said I, ‘ for 
whom the pirates will keep out of sight.’ The man looked steadily 
at me, and then said, ‘I can tell you what; we shall get to Butuan 
without meeting any, I’m sure of that;’ and as he saw I looked 
perplexed, he whispered: ‘ Before starting, I put my ship under the 
special protection of her godmother, the Holy Virgin ; I paid for nine 
masses to make all right; they cost me nine piastres; and I hope, 
under the circumstances, your honour won’t mind giving some trifle 
to help me make up that.’ ‘ Why, you rascal,’ said I, ‘ pirates were 
the very thing I came out to see. IfI’d waited a day or two, I 
might have had the safe escort of the government steamer. You 
should have told me that the guus were all a blind, and that you 
had secured direct from heaven the promise of an uneventful pass- 
age.’ 

: While we were chattering, the man at the look-out cried, ‘Land!’ 
and there was Mindanao before us like a map, with its tufts of bam- 
boos and mangoes, and its bright-green rice-fields. I could not see 
a single house; they are always well hidden among the trees. At 
last we got to a sandy bay, where, in the sunset, I marked a few 
huts built on piles. ‘ These,’ said Perpetuo, ‘are the outskirts of 
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Butuan ;’ and I, of course, felt duly impressed at the idea of land- 
ing just where Magellan did. It was Angelus time; we saw the 
lights in the town quite clearly, when all in a moment the wind 
went round, and we began to drift away from the place where it 
seemed as if, in ten minutes, we should have been safely landed. 
‘Out upon modern civilisation !’ thought I; ‘if I’d been in a tri- 
reme now, my men would have just pulled out their oars, and we 
should have got to land in no time.’ Poor Perpetuo was loud in his 
complaints. ‘Why, the father of my wife that is to be lives there,’ 
said he; ‘ and before now, but for this cursed wind, we should have 
been, I may say, at home, with the richest chocolate—she and her 
sisters can brew chocolate, and the best in the world grows in Min- 
danao—the finest tobacco, and a swing-chair apiece, listening to 
those girls singing, or watching them as they go through a tertulia 
or a habanera.’ He was really nonplussed; he actually asked me 
whether I would advise anchoring in the bay into which we had 
been driven, and above which we saw the peaks of the Mindanao 
mountains coming out as clear as day in the almost uninterrupted 
blaze of tropical lightning ; but before I could reply our ship had 
struck, and was comfortably lodged on a sand-bank. 

‘Now,’ said the captain, ‘ you'll have Moros enough, and more 
than you'll care to meet. The coasts swarm with them. You can’t 
see them; but they’re all about there, housed among the trees, with 
their boats drawn in out of sight under the mangroves. They’ve 
been watching us, you may be sure; and if they think we’re aground, 
if the lightning shows them what a state we are in, why woe betide 
us, that’s all.’ Perpetuo crossed himself, and commended himself 
to all the saints; but I don’t think he was a bit afraid: pure-breed 
Indians don’t know much about fear. Besides, had he not spent 
nine piastres, and was not heaven, therefore, bound to protect him 
and his? He called his crew together, asked if they would fight as 
became good subjects of Spain, and was answered by a most injudi- 
cious shout, Viva la reyna, Viva Espatia. I felt sure that I heard 
an answering shout from the shore; but Perpetuo said it was only 
the echo. So, after looking at the priming, and putting our old 
guns in position, so as to sweep the deck in case the enemy should 
try to board, we waited calmly for the tide to float us off. By three 
o’clock everybody but myself was fast asleep; the storm was over, 
it was bright starlight; but our barque was in the shadow of the 
land, from which I heard all the usual cries that in a tropical forest 
make night not exactly horrible, but startling. In the Philippines 
there are none of the tigers which abound in Java and Singapore ; 
but I heard stags belling, buffaloes roaring, and, above all, a cocka- 
too, caught asleep, no doubt, by one of those huge vampire-bats, 
showing its feelings in the most absurdly comical way. Then, 
amid it all, I felt sure I heard a signal taken up from a point at 
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the head of the bay, and repeated all over the hill-side. I tried, 
when a wave rolled in crowned with white phosphorescence, to catch 
some glimpse of what I was sure was going on; but the wave was 
too high, and the light it threw on shore too instantaneous. So I 
woke Perpetuo (those Indians take a deal of waking). He listened, 
and at once cried, ‘ Yes, it’s they; that’s their gathering cry. Bata 
souloure era (Up, boys, let’s be off)!’ and, rattan in hand, he took 
the speediest way of rousing his crew. 

Day dawned suddenly, as it always does out there, and the 
rising tide began to lift us off, when we saw inshore among the man- 
groves a flash of sunlight on bright steel, then another flash, then 
another; and soon four huge pancos, like vast crocodiles, were 
launched, amid the yells of the Moros. Every boat carried thirty 
rowers, and they came on with a speed that seemed to give us no 
chance, though our sails were well filled, and the breeze got stronger 
as we got farther out to sea. To gain the open was our only chance ; 
so the Moros determined to cut us off, and, pushing out to sea 
themselves, to come back upon us. In tacking about they showed 
us their broadside, and Perpetuo could not resist firing off one of his 
culverins ; but either it was badly pointed, or we were too far off. 
Anyhow, the Moros raised a mocking shout, and fired off, out of 
bravado, three or four of their little lancates (miniature brass guns, 
cast on the island; for the Jesuits, who once thought of making 
Mindanao another Paraguay, taught this, and a good deal besides). 
Perpetuo had only a crew of sixteen; but he determined to make the 
most of them against the hundred and fifty pirates. He begged me 
to lend him all my spare clothes, and actually dressed his men out in 
trousers and other European belongings so far as the wardrobe in 
my trunks would go. Then he stood them on the poop, with hands 
and faces whitened, and told them to shout and wave their hands, 
and gesticulate wildly. ‘What do you make them behave as if they’d 
got St. Vitus’s dance for?’ I asked. ‘It’s that they may look more 
like Europeans,’ he replied. But the Moros still came on; when 
at some 1000 yards Perpetuo, borrowing my breechloader, picked off 
the pilot of the nearest panco. I never saw anything more neatly 
done. The fellows left off rowing; no native, they felt sure, could 
own a gun that would kill at that distance. And I was afraid 
Perpetuo would lose his senses, so delighted was he at having 
bothered them'‘so cleverly. 

The pirates did not stop long for their pilot’s death; they gave 
up the idea of cutting us off, and steered right at us, shouting, 
brandishing their kreeses, and shaking their long spears and their 
campilans (broad Damascus blades, which they use with terrible 
cleverness). Perpetuo fired again and missed, and I took my gun to 
reload. I could see everything on board the pancos—the savage faces 
of the Malays, the horrible skin-diseases which showed so plainly 
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on their naked bodies; I could hear the ringing of the little bells 
which they have inside the basket-handles of their swords. Their 
chief was a wonderful fellow to look upon. Standing at the prow of 
the biggest panco, he had on a helmet shaped like that of an old 
Etruscan, and made of thin plates of buffalo-horn cleverly joined 
together ; over a surcoat of native cloth, spangled and embroidered 
with gold, he wore a cuirass of the same sort of horn plates joined 
with bright brass rings. This was fastened with a belt whose silver 
buckle was quite worthy of the South Kensington Museum. You'll 
see by and by how it is that I am able to describe his costume so 
minutely. It struck me at the time that the tradition of such a 
costume must date from Magellan’s day; for I remembered how, 
when a Spaniard used to land anywhere to take possession, he was 
careful to get himself up in casque and breastplate, as became a 
Castilian knight. 

Just as I was studying the get-up of the chief, and wondering 
what would happen when the three war-canoes came alongside, a 
column of black smoke threw its shadow over our barque, and a shot 
from a big gun called all eyes to leeward. Steaming up at a great 
rate, with the Spanish flag flying, was the Constancia, which had 
put to sea a little sooner than she had meant to do, and, hearing we 
had been sighted off Butuan, had come to see what had become of 
us. She was only just in time. As soon as she got within range, 
she fired three or four well-directed shots at the pancos. Two of 
them were soon in a sinking state; the third, on which stood my 
armed chief, cleverly rowed round, so as to put us between it and 
harm. The crews of the other two jumped into the water, and 
made for land as fast as fear’ of sharks and shot could drive them. 
And then began one of the most horrid sights I ever saw in my life. 
The Constancia steamed on, right into the group of swimmers, toss- 
ing them about with its swell, and catching a good many among its 
paddles. Worst of all was the coolness of the Spanish captain and 
his officers. From their quarter-deck they quietly watched the poor 
wretches as they were pulled down by sharks, or swamped in the 
foam, or knocked senseless by the wheels. Nobody even drew out 
his revolver, or took his cigar from his mouth; it wasn’t worth 
while—the work was being done for them. 

As for the other prow, Perpetuo might, even with his antiquated 
artillery, have sent it to the bottom; but he wanted a more glorious 
victory. ‘Sefior,’ said he, ‘ you lent me your gun and your clothes, 
and it is your being on board which has made the sefor captain of 
the Constancia so unusually alert. I owe you my life, and the 
safety of my ship, which is all my fortune. You were admiring the 
armour of that heathen Moro; I'll get it for you, or, if I fail, you 
shall do your best to give me Christian burial, and not leave me to 
feed the sharks, as all these rascally pirates are doing.’ So he got 
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out the boat, took eight men with him, and was rowed right at the 
long canoe. Then, standing up in the bow, before he came quite 
close, he drew his big Indian knife, and, just as the chief’s spear 
was pointed to run him through, he gave a spring, managed to duck 
under the spear, and before the chief could raise his buckler, had 
him round the neck with one arm, and with the other had driven 
his krees into his throat up to the hilt. Ofcourse both rolled over- 
board, and the shock to such a ticklish craft as a canoe, hollowed 
out of a single tree, swamped it, and threw all the crew into the 
water, where our men began hitting them on the heads with oars as 
fast as they could. I was pleasantly surprised to see Perpetuo rise 
in a few seconds and swim alongside, towing the dead chief, whom 
he never ceased calling all the vile names which his Spanish and 
Tagal vocabularies supplied, except when his mouth was too full of 
water for him to utter a word. When I got him on board I begged 
him to stop this nonsense, which had become sickening. He did 
so, much against his conscience ; and we picked up seven drowning 
wretches, who might better have gone down with the rest, for they 
were all shot a month after. 

But before I describe their death, let me tell you how I met a 
countryman in a place where you would certainly not have expected 
to find an English subject. The Spaniards have five settlements in 
Mindanao, which is an island worth looking up now that in the rage 
for new places we have even begun to colonise the Fiji islands. It 
isn’t healthy, none of these islands are; but there is lots of gold 
there to be had for the washing, if you don’t mind a battle now and 
then with the savages, who, not caring for the gold themselves, are 
dog-in-the-mangerish enough to object to others carrying it away. 
They’re so idle, these fellows; the most peaceable and well-disposed 
of them will just work enough to get a strip of blue cotton for his 
own loins, a petticoat and a few bits of Birmingham jewelry for his 
wife, and then nothing but the whip will make them do any more. 
The questions of ‘ apprenticeship’ and Polynesian labour in Queens- 
land and suchlike are not so easily answered as our philanthropists 
and aborigines protection societies imagine. Out in the tropics we 
all lay it down as a rule that black fellows were made to work; no- 
body else can work in those latitudes. So if they won’t, why, I 
suppose, compulsion, gentle or otherwise, must be used. Anyhow, 
that’s how the Don looks at the matter. While I was out there, I 
heard a good instance of this. An inland village in Mindanao was 
supposed to be the hiding-place of some sugar-cane robbers; the 
colonel commanding in the island sent up a party of troops, who 
found not a single grown male in the place. The officer in charge, 
knowing the uxorious temper of these Indians, instantly laid an em- 
bargo on all the women, and marched them down to the fort at 
Samboanga. Everybody laughed at him; but on the morrow, at 
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daybreak, all the men of the village gathered round the fort, and 
begged to be allowed to share their women’s captivity. The conse- 
quence was, the whole tribe was put on board and carried over to 
the north of Luzon, where they were set to clear some bush. They 
went on all right as long as they were watched; but as soon as the 
Spanish thought they might safely be left to themselves, these poor 
creatures, apparently so helpless, managed to make canoes out of the 
trees they were felling, and to get across more than 200 miles of 
sea to their Mindanao mountains, where those who were left of them 
were taking to their old tricks of sugar-cane plundering. 

It’s a pity something is not done with Mindanao. Just now its 
forests are almost the only place where the boa-constrictor grows to 
its full size; but such teak-trees as I saw there deserve to be ‘util- 
ised ;’ and as for cinnamons, and sago-palms, and india-rubber-trees, 
and cocoa-trees, no wonder the Jesuits looked on the place as an 
earthly paradise, and tried, after their fashion, to make men there a 
little less vile. Very little trace have these Jesuits left. Clement XIV. 
we know suppressed them in 1773; and all I could ever hear of them 
from the natives was, that some very old men had heard their fathers 
say that the padres used to walk on red-hot iron bars, and bring 
rolls of blazing tow out of their mouths. | 

Spain can do nothing with this island; she has her work cut out 
for a pretty good long time at home. But now that the Suez Canal 
is opened, instead of a five-months sail from Cadiz, there will be 
easy communication with all the Eastern Archipelago; it is what 
we call ‘opened up ;’ and as soon as confidence is established be- 
tween whites and blacks, we may expect a good deal to be done to 
the advantage of both. 

I won’t tell you about the fétes which greeted our triumphant 
arrival at Butuan, or the robes of honour, of pine-apple fibre richly 
dyed, which were flung over the captain of the Constancia and the 
rest of the great men. I’m glad to say I got a salacot—hat of 
Chinese shape, made of thin plates of buffalo horn delicately cut and 
carved, and incrusted with silver ornaments. These hats cost about 
8l., and mine was worth the money, for it has appeared with great 
credit in several fancy balls since. Of course we danced the habanera; 
the girls are splendid in their robes of pine-apple fibre, as thin as 
the thinnest muslin, and with their hair built up in Chinese fashion, 
and dressed with bright scarlet flowers. It is hopeless to dance 
them down; so lazy in everything else, they are untiring at that. 
Butuan, with its 2000 people, makes sago, gathers a richly-scented 
honey from the woods hard by, works a gold mine, gathers and dries 
the tripang or sea-slug, so much esteemed in China, and the 
salangan, or eatable bird’s-nest, also sent to the celestial empire. 
Perpetuo had come across for a cargo of tripang. The place is not 
idle, therefore, for an Indian town. No one grows much, because 
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the Moros would probably save the growers the trouble of getting in 
the crop. Every house is raised on bamboo poles, for protection 
against the snakes and against the damp. Altogether a dull place 
to stay a fortnight in; so the captain of the Constancia kindly offered 
to take me on a cruise, as it would never do (after that affair with 
the Moros) for me to go roaming far into the interior of the island. 
So saying good-bye to Perpetuo, whom I delighted by handing him 
my rifle in exchange for the chief’s armour, I went with the Con- 
stancia to Jolo, the chief of the Jolo or Souloo group, the sultan of 
which, a very high caste Mussulman indeed, is a Spanish vassal. 
There had lately been a death and an accession; and my captain 
had to invest the young sultan with the proper insignia. Now this 
was the very place I wanted to come to; for I knew there was an 
Englishman named Dixon, whose son I had met when he was sent 
over to Europe to learn the languages, who had settled there many 
years before, and who, by dint of wearing native dress and conforming 
to native habits, had got raised to the rank of chief, and had been 
married to a sultan’s daughter. My knowledge of Dixon did not 
raise me in the esteem of my Spanish friends. He was hated by 
them ; above all since 1849, when General Urbistondo captured a 
number of Jolo forts, and found English-made cannon in them. Of 
course everybody thought Dixon had brought them; and he would 
have been shot then and there but for the interference of his consul. 
Souloo is a great place for pearl-fishing ; and whoever believes that 
Mahomedans are always tender to their slaves had better go and see 
the pearl-fishers and shark-fin-dressers there, or indeed any of the 
workpeople, for the whole island is one vast slave plantation. Well, 
I need not describe the investiture; it was a barbarous imitation 
of any Indian durbar. I saw Dixon pére among the chiefs, recog- 
nising him at once by his reddish hair, with which his huge red 
turban contrasted oddly enough. He would not see me; but stood 
as grave as if he had been at a drawing-room at St. James’s. His 
son was near him, dressed in helmet and cuirass like a regular island 
chief. ‘ Hollo, old fellow!’ said I; but he gave me a sign to be 
quiet ; and when the ceremony broke up, he came to me, looking 
anxiously round, and said: ‘I can’t know you till my father has told 
who you are, and has had leave to bring you in. We don’t like 
the Spaniards; and if they think you are one, it will be bad for us 
all. Go and wait for me where our flag is flying, and I'll tell you 
how I get‘on.’ No, it was not to be. Dixon junior said his father 
could not make the sultan’s advisers understand that I was just tra- 
velling for pleasure ‘in the interests of science.’ ‘That’s just it,’ he 
said ; ‘ your scientific men come first, and then your merchants, and 
then, if we won’t let them trade on their own terms, your soldiers 
and big guns. . . . I don’t like Europe,’ he added, ‘ though I was 
brought up there. I hate the Spanish, with their monks and their 
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taxes: they’d lay both on us if they dared; and as for other Euro- 
peans, I'd rather have their room than their company. Men who 
live on rice will never get on well with those who live on corn.’ 
Young Dixon afterwards told me that, being a son of the royal family, 
he should as a matter of course marry a royal lady; that he should 
soon be a state-councillor, and should head the war-party in Souloo; 
and that if he succeeded, I might probably some day hear that the 
sultan of those isles was called Dixon. But a crowd was gathering 
round us, and several looked as if they meant mischief. For Dixon’s 
sake as much as my own I broke off hastily, and made for the ship, 
inviting my acquaintance (as English invariably do when they’re 
abroad) to come and see me when he came to Europe. The 
night was rough; but as we were weighing anchor, the man at the 
look-out cried, ‘ Quien vive?’ and I saw a canoe coming alongside, 
on board which was somebody calling my name. It was Dixon 
junior. He would not leave his boat; but he brought me as a 
keepsake from self and father two splendid campilans and a krees. 
I had barely time to ery, ‘ Thank you!’ when he was out of sight ; 
and I’ve never heard a word about him since. We then put in at 
Cebu, where Magellan landed in 1521. The natives received him 
in the most friendly way; the chief and he sealed an alliance by 
cutting one another’s breasts, and letting the blood spurt into a cup, 
which they then drained in alternate draughts. Magellan celebrated 
the event by a grand discharge of his guns, which so terrified the 
Indians that they all ran off into the woods, and some days elapsed 
before they could be enticed out. Magellan’s friendship for the chief 
of Cebu caused his death. Learning that his friend was at war with 
the chief of the neighbouring isle of Maetan, he took fifty men, and 
landed without meeting any enemy. But, advancing incautiously, 
he had got entangled in a muddy place full of mangroves, when 
suddenly a cloud of arrows fell on the Europeans. Magellan, pierced 
in the left side, died on the spot. The rest, unable to fire on an 
invisible foe, moved gloomily to the beach, where they buried the 
great navigator. The Austin friars, who came in with Legaspi, the 
real conqueror of the Philippines, and who still have a settlement 
in Cebu, keep up Magellan’s grave—a cross of bamboo on a turf 
mound overgrown with pink periwinkle. 

But I’ve forgotten the seven Moros whom we rescued and trans- 
ferred to the Constancia. I had been back in Manilla about a month, 
when at four one morning I was awoke by an unusual commotion, 
and saw that every vessel, native and European, in the harbour had 
drawn up in front of the pier by Fort St. Lucia. Here my men 
were to be executed. I had seen them the day before; they were 
kept, Spanish fashion, in a chapel, and seemed to enjoy themselves 
immensely, chewing betel and smoking cigars with the native padre 
who was appointed to attend them, and eating with a relish the deli- 
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eacies which I brought for them. Strange folks these Malays: they 
seem to dread a light punishment; an angry European with a cane 
in his hand can drive fifty of them before him as if they were sheep; 
but when it comes to dying, they can face it without a shudder, and 
yet without bravado. And yet, I don’t know: in Ceylon I saw a 
leave-taking between a fine fellow—one of the sergens de ville, as 
our neighbours would call them, more military than our police—and 
his wife and daughter—two noble-looking women ; I never saw any- 
thing more agonising in my life; and yet, before they came, the man 
was playing cards with half a dozen of our lascars, who were locked 
up for a breach of the peace, and was joking and laughing with the 
best of them. Certainly his was a peculiar case: he had been wounded 
in a street-row, and was in hospital to be cured, when the patient in 
the next bed quarrelled with him, and used bad language about his 
wife. The policeman said nothing; but in the night he got up, 
found a broom-handle in a corner of the ward, sharpened it against 
an iron nail that projected from the wall, and pinned his neighbour 
to his bed with it, as one might pin a cockchafer. Poor fellow! by 
his own rules he deserved honour, instead of an ignominious death, 
for avenging the insult to his wife. But the seven Moros had no 
kith or kin to make them even momentarily tender. There they 
were, very loosely fettered; one, badly wounded in the scuffle, was 
lying quite free upon the altar-steps. During the night priest and 
guards fell fast asleep, leaving the chapel-door unlocked ; and when 
they awoke, to their astonishment, they only found two prisoners 
left ; one was the wounded man, the other was his brother. ‘ He 
couldn’t go with me,’ was his simple answer, when asked why he 
didn’t run off with the rest; ‘ since he can’t live with me, I die 
with him.’ 

He and his brother were shot—ruthlessly, I thought ; for surely 
something better might have been done with fellows who had so 
much good in them. The solemnity of the scene was marred by 
the padre, who, as fat and well-favoured as the prisoners were lean 
and wretched, was full of ludicrous lamentations about the escape 
of such well-prepared souls who were just then in a state of grace, 
from which, alas, they would be sure to fall away. The five did not 
gain much by their escape: horse and foot were sent out to hunt 
them, the latter with the usual Spanish hounds; and before they 
could get to the mountains their retreat was cut off. However, they 
lay hid a good while in a huge sugar-cane field, till hunger compelled 
one of them to go and beg a little rice at a hut which he saw among 
some bamboos. The Indian woman who was there, hearing a strange 
dialect, at once felt sure who the stranger was; she gave the rice, 
and then went quickly off and told one of the pursuing parties. The 
five were caught, and of course brought in and shot. And so ends 
my sole experience of the pirates of the South Seas. 
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Axsovt five-and-twenty years ago London was a very pleasant place 
to live in; and with youth—no idea if you had or had not any con- 
stitution, strong, delicate, or otherwise—with money, a handsome 
quiet hack, a sound high-stepping cab-horse, a very small tiger, lodg- 
ings in the parish of St. James’s, belonging to all the clubs and know- 
ing all the people, the way of life from the end of the hunting season 
to Goodwood was very good fun. We used to say we were all ‘bored 
to death, and should travel next season.’ We said just the same 
of hunting, shooting, fishing, and racing ; yet every year found us at 
‘ Kirby Gate,’ on the moors, in Norway, and at Newmarket. 

But up to the time of the Crimea it was the correct thing to be 
bored. That great event was the turning point of many a reckless 
life; and many a good fellow of our set, who was ‘half way there’ on 
the road to ruin, changed front, and following the path of honour, 
will, thanks to our great Kinglake, go down to posterity as a hero. 
' Breakfast at, say, twelve o’clock, in a properly-furnished room 
—-pictures, windows full of flowers, the Morning Post, the heap of 
letters—I should, by the bye, say that you must especially be aged 
twenty-two or twenty-three at the outside, a young, educated, and 
well-dressed bear, whose troubles are yet to come—the heap of let- 
ters and cards then, I say, that tell you the Duchess of X. is at home 
on 19th ; that Mrs. Y. has a small party ‘dancing ;’ that Mr. 
and Mrs. M.P. hope you will dine with them this day three weeks; 
the card obtained not without a struggle for the next ‘set’ of Al- 
mack’s; the scrawl from your ‘ tout,’ telling you that Ultima Thule 
‘is as right as a trivvet, which ’oping your honor will let me stand 
a fiver of my hown,’—these things, and a breakfast which at that age 
you can eat, really make up not a bad phase of every-day life. 

I was—but stay, I ought to introduce myself: Mr. Reader, Mr. 
Charles Havering; Mr. Charles Havering, Mr. Reader: bows on both 
sides. I, Charley Havering, was sitting much under such circum- 
stances, and striving in vain, in the teeth of twenty-two years and a 
third London season, to think I was ‘ used up.’ No, I could not do it. 
I did like my breakfast, though I had supped at ’43 Albemarle-street, 
‘the Institution,’ at 4 a.m.—especially upon some grilled ham with 
cayenne and champagne sauce. My letters did not bore me—indeed 
one of them contained what the writer called ‘a team of ponies,’ 7.e. 
100/., I had lent him exactly twelve hours before; and, to confess the 
truth, I had been taken dry on my way home from Lady Fitzbattle- 
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axe’s ball, where supper and champagne are served by contract, and 
seeing a light in ’43, thought that perhaps some of that Steinberg 
and seltzer would come in as handy as a gimlet. Nay, I will de- 
scribe the scene. I rang twice, and was inspected through the 
gridiron which was stuck in the green-baize doors of the period ; and 
on entering was asked what ‘I would take’ by the faithful Amos. 
My reply was prompt: ‘Hock and seltzer in a silver cup, and a hun- 
dred in counters in a bowl.’ 

I had not had my drink before I heard a weeping, gnashing and 
grinding of teeth coming from the next room. I drank, and, re- 
freshed, entered. Round a board of green cloth were assembled 
six or eight men, who might have formed themselves at once into a 
committee for the propagation of dissipation. I was received by 
shouts of ‘ Such a night!’ Indeed, the dice must have been all 
misprints, as ‘Goody’ said when they found three aces on one cube, 
so rough had been the times. A good hand judiciously, i.e. reck- 
lessly, played, and the table was not only turned, but the bank was 
broken; and I went to bed with a gibus-ful of nice crisp notes, 
paid with a kind compliment by the gentlemanly giant who presided 
over that popular institution. It was improper, vicious, wrong. 
Quite right, sir; but then it was also pleasant and amusing. So, 
you see, one could not be very ‘low’ at breakfast, especially as the 
only trials through which we had to go during the day were a morn- 
ing party at Ealing, a dinner at Boodle’s, and Almack’s. 

Never were or will be again such balls as those. The intriguing 
to get tickets; the insolence of patronesses, which Mr. Willis did 
his best to palliate; the tea and thin bread-and-butter—through 
three cups and three plates of which one of Mrs. Gore’s best heroes, 
Cecil (a clever book), flirted—the holding the assembly on Wednes- 
days to suit the Commons; and banging the doors in the teeth of 
the best parti of the season if the clock had struck eleven, —im- 
pressed a cachet on those balls which men of the past generation 
who, like the great Lord Chesterfield, have been socially dead for 
some years, but don’t wish it known for fear they should be buried, 
will ever recall with pleasure. I remember that I was there in the 
year of grace and polka 1843, and shall never forget the scene ; 
which was like that which the Dowager Lady Doolittle always de- 
scribes at her Sunday dinners, when she moans over the decadence 
of society, and describes the first waltz of Lady Jersey and Ester- 
hazy in 1814. Society for once forgot itself, and jumped upon tables 
and chairs; only about six people were initiated in the awful mys- 
tery. I was one by chance, having just come back from spending 
‘a hundred of Lely’s’ in Paris; but I only looked on, not having 
had time to teach a danseuse. Events repeat themselves ; there was 
an Esterhazy in this new literal revolution: —‘ Tony’—what a good- 
looking fellow he was !—and his partner, perhaps the most beautiful 
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woman that ever floated up the stairs of what then was ‘ Willis’s. 
I wonder if he is alive—he, Willis, and still goes straight with the 
Queen’s staggers? He was wont so to do consule Davis, and has 
‘introduced’ me to several places more difficult to negotiate even 
than the long room when all the patronesses were present and in 
force. 

But, my worthy reader, you are disturbing me at my breakfast— 
taking off my attention from the Morning Post, and so preventing 
me seeing if I was ‘ present’ last night at Mrs. Smith’s, or ‘ observed’ 
at Lady Milestone’s—Sir Pickaxe Milestone is a parvenu, but they 
get on by degrees. You are disturbing me, and it isrude; but so, 
to be sure, did Cool of the Life Guards, who came in with his hat on 
one side, rang the bell, said, ‘ Jules, soda and curacoa, and one of 
your master’s very best cigars !—How are you, my night-bird? and 
have you broken or robbed any bank since I left you this morning ?’ 
My visitor was supposed to be the pleasantest fellow, the coolest 
hand, and the worst officer in the Household Brigade. ‘I like you 
above all things on a field-day—you never know anything ; but then 
you never say you do,’ said the adjutant. The best-hearted fellow 
in the world, he could on proper occasions say the sharpest things ; 
and so when we found a fellow too high for his proper elevation, we 
used to ‘set Henry at him.’ 

Jules was not my valet; he was a Swiss which my fellow-lodger 
had tossed-up for and won two years ago from a banker at Homburg. 
‘ Master up ?’ said Cool, as Jules returned with the refresher and the 
cigar. ‘No, monsieur; he has just gone to bed; but he has told 
me to call him in time for the ball.’ Exit Jules. Question: ‘What’s 
the news?’ Answer: ‘Blunderer has broken down—Ministers’ 
majority forty-three. We've got a field-day to-morrow, so I sha’n’t 
get a wink at the sheets. Screwby is blackballed for Pratt’s. The 
Dove has returned to her ark in Grosvenor-square, and will be at 
Almack’s to-night.’ ‘By Jove, how jolly!’ Not a clever, but a 
natural exclamation. Two years before, Florence St. Germain, in 
her seventeenth year and her first season, had been married to Rom- 
ford Abbey and 20,0001. a year. Unhappily there was a condition 
attached to the contract in the shape of a husband, to wit, one Sir 
Stanwick Pastures, Bart. M.P., aged forty. He was a disreputable 
Bart. and M.P., who drank soda-water and brandy instead of the 
accustomed tea, and was addicted to ‘ the pleasures of the table ;’ but 
his table was covered with green cloth, on which were drawn caba- 
listic signs, and on which the brief notices ‘In’ and ‘ Out’ were in- 
scribed. He liked nobody, and disliked nobody—but his wife, whom 
he loved with an intense hatred, jealousy, and fear of retribution. 
It was said openly at the Carlton that he paid the rent and taxes for 
No. 1100 Eros-road, Vale of St. John ; but about this Ido not ad- 
vance even an opinion. 
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Now Florence St. Germain was as lovely as a rose, as graceful 
as a lily of the valley, and as soft as ‘moonlight sleeping upon snow;’ 
her eyes were as blue as the Mediterranean Sea, and flashed love 
from them as the diamonds drop from the keels of the yachts which 
plough that treacherous sea. Had she been alive now—I hear she 
is residing at Florence, fat, charitable, and political—we should have 
called her ‘ Frou-Frou,’ and declared, kissing the tips of our gray 
kid gloves, ‘ We never saw such a likeness as hers to the Duchess 
of N——e!’ _ It would have been true, et c’est tout dire. 

When things are over, it is wonderful how wise we are about 
them. For real good prediction commend me to a prophet of 
the past. Now Iam sure that she always had been in love with 
Fitz—she was brought up with him at Bayard Castle, you know. 
But you interrupt me, and say you don’t know, and say who 
the deuce is Fitz? ‘Fitz! why, the other member of the firm!’ 
‘Firm! what firm?’ exclaims the aristocratic reader; ‘don’t tell 
us about your wretched bankers and brewers, or people who make 
something to drink!’ Ah! I forgot. Iam old, and wander—pity 
the sorrows of a poor old man! Why, the firm is myself and my 
pal, Fitzroy Frontdebeuf, whose name is in Doomsday Book, and 
who is the best-looking, cleverest, idlest, most dissipated dog of my 
acquaintance. He has only two faults: he has a thirst apparently 
beyond the cure of drinking, labitur et labetur ; and a hatred of going 
to bed which is only equalled by his intense dislike to getting up. 
I have known him sit up all night in a country house, going from 
bedroom to bedroom, to the intense disgust of the would-be sleepers ; 
and having lived with him for years, have never yet breakfasted with 
him. When I started to go to cover, he was asleep. ‘ Yes, sir, 
master calculated the distance on the map, has sent on two hacks, 
and is to be called at half-past ;’ and he always got there first. We 
had been at a private school, and watched over by a clergyman’s 
daughters at East Sheen together; at Eton together, at Cambridge 
together: there I regret to say we met with a reverse; our tutor 
wished to see us, and we wished to see Leighton Gorse drawn. We 
saw the latter; and being rusticated, remained so. 

Now we were living in London together. In fact, we did every- 
thing together. We each had a valet, a cab, and ahack. We each 
belonged to the same clubs; we dined and danced with the same 
people ; played tennis at Lord’s ; stayed in the same country houses ; 
had a moor, Glen Missemall, together; a stable at Melton together ; 
and a house which I am sure should have been called ‘ Claret Hall 
No. 2.’ We had the same friends, who stayed with us everywhere ; 
we should have had a river in Norway, only Fitz said plaintively, ‘I 
know I shall catch a whale, and he will pull me into the sea; and I 
remember Jonas ;’ then instead we went to Baden, so setting aside 
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yachting for punting, as Stumpy and Rowdy discovered in the due 
course of post. 

‘Mortimer’ (Mr. Mortimer, my gentleman),—‘ Mortimer, ask 
Jules ifhis master is awake.’ Answer: ‘ With master’s love, he is 
pretty well, I thank you ; and is a-smoking, a-drinking of tea, and a- 
reading, but will be happy to receive the visit of monsieur.’ 

So I went up to see him. ‘Curly’ (that was my name), ‘ what 
sort of a night did you have?’ ‘Non se méle. But you're a nice 
skunk, throwing me over and leaving me without a backer.’ ‘ Well, 
you see, I dined with my uncle the bishop, and so thought the tran- 
sition would be too strong ; besides, I had to see Trumper my lawyer.’ 
‘What the deuce did you want with Trumper at that time of night ?’ 
‘Nothing, only he wanted me. Mess in the mines; and he says I 
must go down and see, or all the next dividend will be paid by the 
pump. Will you come to Gwycylghch for a day?’ (He knew I 
could not, because I was engaged to Mrs. Spooner’s, and Lucy Le- 
gard was to be there.) ‘Can’t, old fellow.’ ‘ Et bien / I shall go 
to-morrow. Jules, pack up a portmanteau—nothing but that and 
the bath.’ 

We had just bought two india-rubber tubs, of which we were vastly 
proud—they were new inventions then; they were in neat little 
cases, with our names inscribed and our crests engraved on the top ; 
they were neat and remarkable. Conversation resumed. ‘ Lots of 
tickets for soup and supper,’ I said. ‘ Yes,’ says Fitz absently, 
‘twill be very jolly.’ ‘And you dine at old Slowgoer’s. Shall I 
drive you, or will you drive me?’ I asked; ‘and which horse shall we 
have out for the night ?—there’s the little T.’s, we must look in; and 
Almack’s.’ ‘Don’t think I shall go to Almack’s—took too much 
tea last Wednesday; got in my head, and I lent Oldfield 1501. Sha’n’t 
go to Almack’s; shall coax old Slowgoer out of a bottle of 1820 
when you're all gone a-dancing, and get back that century and a half 
which is now regarding me from the pages of my banker’s book.’ 
‘But I daresay you will come when I tell you who will be there,’ 
said I cunningly. ‘Can’t say.—Jules, a cigar, a light, some seltzer 
water, the Racing Calendar, and Bradshaw.— Who is the party, 
my curled darling ?’? ‘O, nobody to write a book about; only the 
little Dove will flutter into Willis’s about half-past ten.’ ‘O, the 
Pastures have come, then,’ said he carelessly. ‘I'll call there to- 
morrow ; but to-night I say 1820, and seven’s the main seven.’ 

I saved my Almack’s by five minutes, thanks to the reckless 
driving of Rapid of the Coldstreams, who brought me from little T.’s ; 
and as we walked upstairs I saw Fitz, who would not come, standing 
in the little blue room. ‘Changed my mind? yes, and my clothes. 
Old boy would not turn out the ’20; all you swells gone to spoon 
the little T. thing.’ (She was a Russian duchess, as lovely as 
Hebe.) As we were talking, Bertie Berril came up to me and said: 
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‘To which of you have I the honour to speak ? I am near-sighted, 
and never know whether you are Fitz or Curly; you have lived to- 
gether so long, that you have grown just alike.’ ‘ Yes,’ said Rapid ; 
‘we were saying so only last night at old Podd’s; and Georgina 
said, ‘‘ Do you think it’s possible ?”’ ‘‘ Perfectly possible,” said Pro- 
fessor Wiseacre ; ‘‘I will give you—’’ Here Georgina interrupted, and 
said, ‘‘ Ah, mon Dieu, I hope I shall never grow like George.” Now 
George was plain.’ As we stood, a man passed on his way out. He 
nodded to the lot, and went his way—it was Sir Stanwick Pastures. 
‘There he goes,’ said Fitz; ‘ which will any fellow have for fifty— 
Cider Cellars or Cocoa Tree? Don’t all speak at once, and one must 
go and see.’ ‘I'll take 60 to 50 about the Tree,’ said Bertie, who 
would have bet with a bishop; and they booked it. ‘ Now, umpire !’ 
Rapid was engaged to take a turn with the Switcher, and then to 
tea and bread-and-butter; so I said I’'d go. ‘Just tell Stokell to 
have supper ready five minutes before one for this little party, and 
score it up to the humble individual who now addresses you.’ ‘ Good,’ 
said Rapid; ‘it seems likely to be quite a pleasant afternoon.’ ‘I 
say,’ said Hervey Felton, who overheard us,—‘ I say, give us a bit ;’ 
so he was asked too. I went off to order supper and settle the bet. 
I was gone some twenty-five minutes. Ten minutes after I went 
out, a lady and gentleman, who had been taking tea, took advantage 
of the rush for a ‘ galop’ to glide downstairs. In the street was a 
foreigner with a shawl; round the corner, by the now Rag, was a 
carriage: the pair entered it, and the foreigner got on the box. We 
had a capital ball, and went to the Windham; but neither at ball 
nor supper could we find our host. We voted him present; and when 
Stokell gave us our parting glass, it was so late, that Felton, who 
was solemnly affected by some ‘ dry,’ said he ‘ felt an inward con- 
viction that it was the day after to-morrow.’ I tumbled into bed ; 
and as the standing order at the ‘ Deuces’—so our house No. 22 was 
profanely named—was that nobody was ever called, I did not awake 
till the hour of our great-grandfathers’ dinner. I rang the bell, and 
was told that Captain Crawfish wished to see me; so up he came. 
Now Charlie Crawfish always knows everything—he knew we supped 
at the club, and how many ‘ dries’ had become dryer—yet he was 
not there ; he knew that Pastures had had a terrible rough evening, 
and had seen him ‘ write’ five times ; he knew that Mrs. B. did carry 
it on awfully with A. at Almack’s; in fact he knew everything, or if 
he did not, he knew enough for us. One thing puzzled him: ‘ Where 
the deuce was Fitz off to last night in a carriage with posters, the 
faithful Jules, and a party in a thick veil ?’ 

‘Nonsense! your imagination runs away with you, my dear and 
gallant hussar. The great Fitz is now on his way to pump out a 
mine.’ ‘Not mine, but another’s,’ replied my witty light-cavalry 
man. ‘ What the deuce do you mean?’ I asked. ‘ Well, all comes 
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to light in the end, so I'll tell you. I had been dining with E. 
in the square, and we had been talking racing till the hours faded 
from the face of the clock, and as I turned the corner of King- 
street I ran right against our Fitz and the Dove.’ I was staggered. 
I rang the bell, and said, ‘ Letters?’ ‘Yes, sir; these and these’ 
(a heap of cards and notes), ‘ and this was left me by Mister Jules, 
to be delivered after twelve.’ I opened the note, and the problem 
was solved, the riddle guessed : 








‘Dear Partner,—I could not tell you before, because I had 
promised her not even to tell you; but Florence could not stand 
brandy and bad manners any longer, and so we have taken a long 
drive together. If he wants to fight, I have referred him to you; 
mind you don’t put me up in a line of shadow or close to a tree. 
But he won’t fight ; he will employ Davis, not Bishop. He may be 
d and I am jolly, and yours, old fellow, Co. 





‘Don’t overdrive my cabhorse, and take yours to Greenwich on 
Sunday. If they take nine to four about Backbiter, lay it for me 
till you get cramp in the pencil hand. My wife—no, somebody else’s 
—sends her love, and says she knows we sold you. I don’t think 
they were exactly her words.’ 


Well, it was a mild shock. I liked Fitz better than anybody— 
did not like Pastures, whom I had backed ‘ out’ last Monday when 
he threw in thirteen times, while I adored the ‘ Dove’ at a decent 
distance. I hate trouble too—all the fellows at the club would ask 
me ‘all about it.’ I should miss my pal; and besides, every moment 
I expected to hear announced Captain Hector Cartridge, 1st Life 
Guards, ‘to make arrangements.’ 

However, nobody came, and Peeper Pry, M.P., whom I met at 
Brooks’s, told me that the whip who wanted Sir Stanwick had been 
told by Disraeli’s valet that a friend of his had an acquaintance in 
Lincoln’s-inn, who told him that Sir Stanwick was always closeted 
with his lawyers, Messrs. Worry, Worry, and Tearem, and seemed 
vindictive, vicious, and slightly gouty. Now gout does not make man 
milder. I was very sorry—that is as sorry as you can be before your 
fifth lustre. I missed my pal, his cheery impudence and his active 
idleness; but Time shears sheep to the wind, or does something, 
I am not quite sure what. And so we got reconciled to our state. 
He had run away with another man’s wife—-others have done so. 
I nearly did it myself once, and so should have been the father of a 
fine family of the other one’s children ; only we both overslept our- 
selves, and, missing the train, hesitated, and took a ticket for— 
respectability. So we déjeunéd, lounged, dined, danced, played, 
and sometimes went to bed; andall was jolly. 

Unluckily sometimes people are hipped and bored. I was so 
one day. When I was trying to eat devilled kidneys on anchovy 
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toast grattinés aux pointes d’asperges (I recommend the plat), and 
in the impotence of appetite confounding the cook, there was a pile 
of letters, as usual. ‘ Lot of confounded balls and dinners,’ said 
spleen. ‘Ah! here is a letter from old Shortclothes.’ Now this 
was our familiar name for our family solicitor, who had been one of 
our family since my grandfather lost that trifle at Brooks’s, and 


walked home with Sheridan, till the latter sat on a door-step, and. 


said: ‘I have not taken much claret—not sufficient to keep life 
together indeed; but the little I have taken seems to have done me 
good.” When I opened that letter, I was surprised, I own. 

‘Private and confidential—Dear Boy,’ said the letter, ‘ you 
know I am your father, uncle, guardian, what you like; at any rate, 
the oldest friend of your father and mother, God bless them! and 
your first playfellow.’ (So he was. I used to take off his wig and 
beat it against the harp, to see the flour or powder fly out.) ‘ NowI 
know that boys will be boys, and also that boys very often come to 
trouble about girls. I have been employed for half a century trying 
to keep your family out of mischief; but I see it is lost time. You 
are the family now, and of course you have provided yourself with a 
mess—I wish I could say a mess of pottage. But, seriously. We 
know about all these things. You should have told me. Are we 
to appear, or let things go? Damages, of course, won’t hurt you. 
You must prefer the South of France for your chest for one season 
to Melton, which is trying (especially at night); and I think he has 
not much of a case, and we will get you through, my godson. But 
don’t get into many messes like this, because I am getting old, and 
my first clerk is a low churchman, confound him !’ 

‘ What the devil does he mean?’ was the very natural exclama- 
tion of the reader of that curiosity of literature. 

Ring the bell. ‘ Get a hansom!’ and I drive off for an explana- 
tion. I see my family lawyer, godfather, philosopher, and friend, 
and say to him, ‘ Knees, what do you mean by this nonsense? I 
shall have to pull off your wig in the office.’ 

Answer: ‘ You’re a nice godson. Where do you expect to go 
to ?’ 

‘Well, I must be at Greenwich at 6.30, for half of them dance 
in the ballet at 10.30. You’ve seen it, of course ?—the scene of 
the court ball at Tom-Tom-Too, during the season when palm- 
leaves have gone out and feathers come in. No? then you should.’ 

‘But, Master Charlie, this is serious. You see, the white hat 
and the little portmanteau—’ 

‘White hat! what’s this? and little portmanteau! what little 
portmantean ?’ 

‘ All very.well, my dear boy, but damaging. ‘Have you a white 
hat with a black band ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 
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A Poole’s coat, which you young owls call ‘‘ Strathmore”’ ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Have you a small black case with your arms, name, and ad- 
dress engraved on it ?’ 

‘Yes, of course—my india-rubber tub. I never travel without 
it, or indeed ever let it out of my sight, on account of the confounded 
_ servants.’ 

‘ Then I fear it is a bad case. Why did you run off with Lady 
Pastures ? and where, unhappy boy, is she now? A so-called recon- 
ciliation can yet be made; for Sir Stanwick wishes to avoid a trial, 
into which he could not go with very clean hands, on account of the 
affair of the little Bounder ; and all will be well, if you will only say 
where she is. The worst is, that they have that little portmanteau 
with your name and address in their possession. The detective got 
that at the Junction.’ 

I hesitated, and my hair stood on end. 

‘ Now, my boy, out with it, and tell us the truth.’ 

‘Truth!’ I screamed. ‘ Have you been taking your wine before 
your dinner? I have not run away, for I am here. I have no 
room in my lodgings even for the wife of a commoner, much less a 
baronet.’ 

‘ Well,’ observed my old friend, ‘ Wilful will do it ;’ and we 
parted not such good friends as usual. 

Yet I loved ‘ Knees’ (so called from short continuations). 

What was the matter? I had run away with nobody; and 
as far as I knew, nobody had run away with or was even running 
after me. I got sulky, and went to Newmarket for change of air. 
What was Newmarket? Sausages for breakfast—a lame hack—500 
to 400 taken twice, and lost—a dinner, after which ‘ chicken’ was 
played till it was time to go to the ‘ Rooms,’ where they betted till 
it was time to go over the way and see if seven was really a nick 
and aces out. What was anything, in fact ? One was contemplative 
and bored. 

Coming home, I received a large letter. In the envelope was a 
thick thing, like pigskin; also a small note, the pith of which was, 
‘I told you so!’ With very widely-opened eyes I read that there 
was a case in some court, having for the title of its newspaper 
notoriety ‘ Pastures v. Havering.’ I also heard later casually at 
clubs, that really I had ‘behaved very badly.’ I overheard it my- 
self at Arthur’s: ‘ Bad form, bad form! not only ran away with her, 
but left her at Cowes!’ ‘ Why,’ they said at Brooks’s, ‘ it’s too bad; 
he came in here, after flirting like anything with Lucy Legard, and 
braved it out.’ ‘ Well, Lord George,’ says the loosest character of 
his day to the next loosest at Boodle’s, ‘these young fellows have 
a deal of fun.—I mean, my lord’ (here he turns to a bishop), ‘ are 
very immoral. Are they married or not, my lord? My fellow tells 
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me that they have jumped over the broomstick, somewhere north! 
Is that binding ?— Like to rile a bishop,’ adds Sir Adolphus to 
Lord George. But my character suffers, and I feel myself fast fall- 
ing into the limbo of disrespectables. 

I got a note from old ‘ Knees,’ asking if he should propose a 
compromise, as ‘a certain party would do anything for money; and 
then, you know, she could go home, and separate later.’ 

Young—very young—fellows looked at me with undeserved ad- 
miration ; and several old ruffians wagged their bald heads at me, 
as though they would say, ‘O, you sad dog!’ I was fast going 
frantic, and seriously thought of finding somebody’s wife and run- 
ning away with her. 

Well, to cut a long story short, the action was brought; and 
though Fuddlestone and Barricade talked on my side for four hours 
by Shrewsbury clock—for the venue was laid there ; and though my 
valet and myself swore till we were black in the face, the evidence 
was too strong for us. 

‘Is or is not that your master’s rug?’ screamed Mr. Lewis 
George. 

‘Well, sir, I can’t be on my oath as it isn’t.’ 

‘You had better not !’ 

‘Perhaps, sir,’ more blandly, ‘ you will deny that this case is 
yours—contains washing implements, I think ?” 

‘O, the tub’s mine fast enough !’ 

Then Mr. Lewis George turned to the jury with a shrug of his 
shoulders, and said : 

‘ After that admission, I leave the case in your hands.’ 

When the case came out of their hands, I found I was fined 20001. 
with costs, because a friend of mine had run off with another man’s 
wife, and his confounded fool of a confidential Swiss valet had not 
only taken my tub instead of his, but had also lost it at the Rugby 
Junction, and so placed damning evidence against me in the hands 
of Detective Sergeant Searcher. 2000/. damages with costs! And 
Jules now says, he is ‘ very much sorry as he mistaked tubs ;’ so 
am I. 
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BY PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A. 
AUTHOR OF ‘BELLA DONNA,’ ‘DIANA GAY,’ ETC. 


No. IX. James Bostoell. 


THE subject of James Boswell may seem hackneyed, and his figure, 
like that of Johnson and other contemporaries, about as familiar as 
some popular and famous statue in a museum; yet, well as he has 
been revealed, and has revealed himself, that very familiarity makes 
us only wish to learn more of him; for there is about him that charm 
of unconsciousness, joined with which even the weakness of a vanity 
worn upon his sleeve, obtuseness, and sycophancy, become amiable. 
It is a nice question, of course, to distinguish between failings whose 
outward expression is the same, though they may spring from differ- 
ent sources; and the superficial or impatient might be inclined to 
dismiss both with the same severity. But with all deficiencies, he 
is an interesting character. There are certain conventional platitudes 
of description, often used in reference to the men of his day, such as 
‘dear Goldy,’ ‘ grand old Samuel,’ ‘kind amiable Sir Joshua,’ and 
the like; in harmony with which it has become fashionable to laugh 
at ‘ Bozzy,’ call him mean, and treat him as if he were the butt of 
his day, that every one could make free with. This is wholly a 
misconception. He was always treated with great consideration and 
respect ; he mixed with people of the highest rank; his company 
was sought as a ‘ good fellow ;’ he was received and esteemed by the 
‘solid’ men of his time. His wonderful book is his great claim 
to the respect of posterity, but what has not been sufficiently dwelt 
on is the technical execution. The thoroughly satisfactory way in 
which it has been put together; the shrewdness and naturalness of 
his remarks ; the good sense, the arrangement of materials, and the 
few mistakes in a work of such magnitude—all this seems hardly 
consistent with the vulgar ideal of a fool anda butt. But at the 
same time we can hardly accept Mr. Carlyle’s justification of his 
assiduous attendance on Dr. Johnson, which he sets down to a dis- 
interested appreciation of the Doctor’s merits. It is urged, that no 
man of the flunky order of mind would have selected a poor old 
dominie as the object of his homage; a rude uncouth scholar, with- 
out money or rank. But the truth was, the reputation of being 
associated with a man of Johnson’s character would be of a most 
piquant order—far higher than that of being associated with men of 
rank and wealth. Johnson mixed with the best: he was sought by 
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ministers ; his sayings were quoted ; even the actresses were eager 
to have his patronage at their benefits. There can be no doubt there 
was a great prestige attached to the friendship or patronage of John- 
son; and to a man like Boswell, whom the world was inclined to 
bait and make game of, it was the most effectual defence and happiest 
retort. It was a guarantee, as it were, of sense and intelligence. 
Johnson’s favourite companion could hardly be considered a fool. 

And yet never was character so difficult to appreciate. Perhaps 
the only solution would be, that it was his devouring vanity that 
was responsible for all his most ridiculous exhibitions. For instance, 
the publication of the Cub at Newmarket, some vers de société which 
he gave to the town, would seem fatal to any man’s character for 
sense or self-respect. In this the following unmeaning incident is 
made the subject. Lord Eglinton one day brought in to the Jockey 
Club a raw, uncouth, loutish fellow countryman, and left him behind 
him. This was ‘the cub.’ The members were greatly amused at 
this exotic, as was indeed only natural. 


‘ He was not of the iron race 
Which sometimes Caledonia grace ; 
Though he to combat could advance, 
Plumpness shone in his countenance, 
And belly prominent declared 
That he for beef and pudding cared. 
He had a large and pond’rous head, 
That seem’d to be composed of lead, 
From which hung down such stiff lank hair 
As might the crows in autumn scare.’ 


His behaviour was more ridiculous still: 


‘ Sometimes stockstill he stood amazed, 
And with a stupid wonder gazed ; 
Admired at everything he saw— 

E’en spurs would his attention draw. 


Sometimes he, with an awkward stride, 
Would lift his legs from side to side ; 
And bashfulness, he knew not why, 
Brought tears into his sheepish eye.’ 


In his confusion he called for pens and paper, and wrote on for 
hours, afraid to rise, and very heartily quizzed by the members, 
who asked was he writing a history. His patron returned and took 
up the joke, saying he was, and that two well-known members of the 
club were to figure in it. At that moment the two persons alluded to 
entered ; there was a roar of laughter, which their puzzled faces only 
increased. There was general merriment. This is the whole sub- 
stance of the poem. Will it be credited that ‘the cub’ is Boswell 
himself, and that he himself wrote and published the story? But 
his apology is unique and exquisite. It is dedicated to the Duke 
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of York, in return for that prince’s ‘condescending to like the follow- 
ing sketch; or, in other words, permit me to let the world know that 
this same cub has been laughed at by the Duke of York.’ He then 
goes on : 

‘The hero of it is no other than the author himself. It was 
written in the Newmarket Coffee-room, in which the author, being 
elected a member of the Jockey Club, had the happiness of passing 
several sprightly good-humoured evenings. My reasons for publish- 
ing it are twofold; one is my own, the other I borrowed from Lord 
Shaftesbury. The former is, without flattery, the merit of the poem. 
‘* Heyday,.to be sure! why, this is impudence without a parallel!’ 
says some Dom Chuleric or another. Pardon me, these verses have 
had the honour of being approved by those whose taste it would be 
the highest arrogance in me to callin question. Now, sir, what have 
you to say to that ?’ 

It must be said, however, that he was only two-and-twenty at 
thistime. Never, too, was a ‘cub’ of his kind so fitted out at start- 
ing in the world with a stock of weakness. Matching his vanity 
was his love for wine and his admiration of the other sex. This 
latter was a terrible failing, and brings him fairly within our list of 
lovers. 

Some years ago were published the Boswell-Temple letters, as 
to whose genuineness there arose a controversy. As te this point 
there can be no question now. These were said to be found, under 
rather suspicious circumstances, in a shop at Boulogne, wrapping 
up articles. This conventional shape of introduction for spurious 
papers might excite reasonable doubts ; but since their publication 
they have been traced with reasonable exactness -from hand to hand 
to France.* In these we have all his amatory raptures set out with 
charming candour. He began when he was only eighteen, and be- 
fore he had left Edinburgh he began his amatory course, which cor- 
responded not a little, both in tone and finale, with that of Mr. 
Sterne. This was a Miss W—+t (perhaps Wilmot), ‘ exceedingly 
pretty, and possessed of every qualification: she dances, sings, and 
plays upon several instruments equally well; draws with a great 
deal of taste, and reads the best authors ; at the same time she has 
ajust regard for true piety and religion, and behaves in the most easy 
affable way.’ She had, besides, thirty thousand pounds ; ‘ though 
Heaven knows that sordid motive is farthest from my thoughts.’ He 
went to tea to her house, ‘was kindly entertained, and desired to 
come wher convenient.’ He had reason to believe she had a very 


* The internal evidence is far stronger. The style is truly Boswellian. There is 
no suspicious introduction of contemporary facts, no dressing-up of materials found 
in his Life of Johnson. In a spurious attempt, the incident of the ‘cub’ would 
have been made to figure in a letter. Mr. Fitzpatrick took the trouble of making 
an investigation. 
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good opinion of him; ‘ and, indeed, a youth of my turn has a better 
chance to gain the affections of a lady of her character than any 
other.’ ‘0, Willie, how happy should I be, if she consented, some 
years after this, to make me blest! How transporting to think of 
such a lady to entertain you at Auchinleck!’ However, he was not 
so set upon the matter that he could not bear a disappointment ; 
for his mind was ‘in such an agreeable situation, that being refused 
would not be so fatal as to drive me to despair.’ After a time this 
violent passion was allayed, and the charmer is not heard of again. 

After this he went up to town, made his famous acquaintance 
with Dr. Johnson, and went abroad to Corsica, where he was hon- 
oured with the friendship of Paoli. And this intimacy with such 
men is surely evidence to character: for a man of Paoli’s simple 
patriotic character would surely be repelled by natures such as Bos- 
well’s is popularly held out to be. A man especially who dealt 
with crowds of men, and must have acquired a prompt facility in 
reading off character, would hardly have taken up Boswell, and 
written him letters of sixteen pages. 

Meanwhile the young man’s admiration of the other sex in- 
creased. There was a foreign lady whom he adored ; but when he 
returned to town, and was about twenty-six, he fell violently in love 
with a lady from Moffat, but not of his own station. This attach- 
ment was of a more lax order—‘a dear infidel’—i.e. injfidele. 
‘ She is now mine; and were she to be unfaithful to me, she ought 
to be pierced with a Corsican poniard; but I believe she loves me 
sincerely. . . In a former part of my letter I have talked a great deal 
of my sweet little mistress. I am, however, uneasy about her. . . 
O my friend, were you but here! . . Friend of my youth, explain to 
me how we suffer so severely from what no longer exists. How am 
I tormented, because my charmer has formerly loved others! Be- 
sides she is ill-bred, quite a rompish girl. She debases my dignity ; 
she has no refinement ; but she is very handsome and very lively. 
What is it to me that she has formerly loved? So have I. I am 
positive, that since I first courted her at Moffat, she has been con- 
stant tome. She is kind, she is generous. WhatshallI do? I 
wish I could get off; yet how awkward it would be!’ He was afraid 
of being drawn in for expenses. Any doubts as to the genuineness 
of these letters would be removed by this characteristic passage ; for 
the self-contradiction might occur in a comedy of Sheridan or Gold- 
smith, and show a knowledge of human character not to be found 
in the hacks who forge letters. Zélide had reappeared during this 
attachment. Sir John Pringle wrote to his father that she had too 
much vivacity, and spoke of James without either resentment or 
affection. ‘Her brothers and I correspond ; but I am well rid of 
her. You say well that I find mistresses wherever Iam ; but I am 
a sad dupe.’ But he is still anxious to be free from the inconveni- 
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ences of his present love. ‘ Might I not tell my charmer that really 
I am an inconstant being, but I cannot help it? or may I let my 
love gradually decay ?’ In this irresolution he went to her. He 
could not conceal his being distressed. He told her he was very 
unhappy, but would not tell her why. She took it seriously, and 
was so much affected that she determined to go away. He used 
her very ill, she said. Mr. Boswell expostulated. ‘I was some- 
times resolved to let her go, and sometimes my heart was like to 
burst within me. I held her dear hand—all was well again. . . My 
mind all at once felt a spring; I embraced her with transport.’ 
That evening he went to sup with some friends, became intoxicated, 
and committed great extravagances, which he confessed the next 
day to the charmer, and obtained forgiveness. ‘Own to me, Temple, 
that this was noble.’ A few weeks later, however, he had had time 
to think coolly. Friends explained to him the doubtful character 
of the lady. His brother David had more influence with him. ‘ To 
him I discovered my weakness, my slavery, and begged his advice. 
He gave it me like a man. I gloried in him. I roused all my 
spirit, and at last I was myself again.’ He wrote her a letter to break 
off. ‘What a snare I have escaped! My life is one of the most 
romantic that I believe either you or I really know of; and yet I 
am a very sensible good sort of man.’ 

In all this complacency of virtue, as his friend Johnson would 
have put it, he was sincere ; and he betrays the motive presently. 
‘What do you say to my marrying?’ he asks his friend. There 
was a Miss Bosville in Yorkshire ; but she was grave. There was 
a young lady close by, with an estate of her own—between two and 
three hundred a year—just eighteen; a genteel person, an agree- 
able face, of a good family, sensible, good-tempered, pious. ‘ You 
know my grand object is the ancient family of Auchinleck—a vener- 
able and noble principle.’ His father approved. The estates joined. 
She sat in the pew at church. Later she came and stopped with 
them, ‘ and in our romantic groves I adored her like a divinity. She 
looked quite at home in the house of Auchinleck. Her picture would 
be an ornament to the gallery.’ Her children would be all Boswells 
and Temples, and as fine women as these are excellent men. He 
wants his dear friend to come to him—for what? To ‘hear me 
talk of her, and to fix my wavering mind.’ Wavering indeed ; 
for in the next breath he flies off to his Italian angel, who was still 
constant, and wrote him a letter that made him cry. The young 
lady’s name was Miss Blair ; and his distresses and finessings before 
he could make up his mind are infinitely diverting. He wished his 
friend to take a journey, and inspect her; and furnished him with a 
most amusing paper of instructions. Adamtown was the name of 
the lady’s place. He was to present a letter, salute her and her 
mother. ‘ Ask to walk. See the place fully; think what improve- 
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ments should be made; talk of my mare, the purse, the chocolate. 
Tell her you are my old, very intimate friend ; praise me for my good 
qualities—you know them ; but talk also how odd, how inconstant, 
how impetuous, how much accustomed to women of intrigue. Ask 
gravely : Pray don’t you think there is something of madness in 
that family ? Talk of my various travels—-German princes—Vol- 
taire and Rousseau. . . Observe her well—see how amiable. Think 
of me as the great man at Adamtown—dquite classical too.’ 

Mr. Temple went. ‘On pretence of viewing the seat of your 
friend, viewed also the woman who has your heart. Come, you have 
the fire of the Spaniard, I know you have—0O, think of this.’ But 
in the very same letter occurs the following amusing passage. where 
his three flames all burned together. ‘P.S. My Circean charmer 
will probably be here by the time you come. You must see her.’ 
(This was the Moffat lady.) ‘I have a great deal to tell you. My 
Signora is indeed a wonderful creature.’ (This was the Italian lady.) 
‘ But again let me entreat of you to take one romantic ride to oblige 
&e.’ (This was her whom he prematurely styled his ‘ bride.’) Not 
receiving any letters from Miss Blair, and growing disquieted about 
a ‘formal nabob’ whom his emissary saw there, he grows dis- 
quieted, and asks, ‘the mare, the purse, and the chocolate—where are 
they now? I am certainly not deeply in love, for I am entertained 
with this dilemma.’ The changes and phases of this curious mind 
are certainly entertaining. Several posts passed; butnonews. He 
was afraid now that his friend had ‘told her his faults too honestly.’ 
Suppose that she was offended at his Spanish stateliness ? He was 
not going to be ‘ too sullen in his pride.’ He wished her joy of her 
marriage with the nabob. She answered, there was no occasion. 
‘I then wrote her a strange sultanish letter’—very cold and stiff. 
But at last he was asked on a visit ; and he went dressed in green 
and gold, Thomas riding beside him in a claret-coloured suit, with 
a silver-laced hat. However, he did not seem to make much way ; 
the lady took his extravagances very coolly. She refused his ardent 
request for ‘a lock,’ because, in the eyes of the world, it would be 
improper. He heard from people that she was a jilt. ‘ What a 
risk I have run!’ he exclaimed; yet almost in the same breath he 
is talking of his Zélide—old love is so easily rekindled, he says. 
He passed through all sorts of amusing struggles: now she was quite 
right in refusing him the lock. He will consecrate himself to her for 
ever. ‘I must leave her to learn the harpsichord and French. She 
shall be one of the first women in the island.’ At last he had along 
and serious conversation with her. ‘And, Temple, I ventured to 
seize her hand. She is really the finest woman I ever saw.’ He 
went to the play with them. It was Othello; and at the most af- 
fecting parts ‘I pressed my hand upon her waist. She was in tears, 
and rather leaned to me.’ Still at times she seemed distant. At 
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last a common friend spoke to him, and told him that the truth was, 
his behaviour was unintelligible ; that they did not know how to be- 
have to him; that he was keeping himself free. On this hint he 
spoke. She was evidently a cool canny lassie. When Mr. Boswell 
asked her had she any particular liking for him, she answered, that 
there were others whom she liked about as well. She liked Jeanny 
Maxwell better. But men? Well, no. Was it possible? Could she 
get to like him better than other men? She could not say what was 
possible. Then Mr. Boswell, greatly excited, told her if she could 
not love him, he must try and forget her. - But what would she have 
him to do? She really did not know. Well, if she should get to 
love him, would she let him know? Well, yes. Well, you are very 
good, says Mr. B., ‘after squeezing and kissing her fine hand, 
while she looked at me with those beautiful black eyes.’ ‘In reply 
to which, she told him that she was fond of his country place, and 
wished she liked him as much. She graciously owned, however, 
that seeing a person love her might make her love him in time. 
This capital treatment of the lover showed she was a woman of 
sense and judgment; for she left him admiring her more than ever. 
He found his way back to her again, with a charming speech that he 
was so uneasy at her going to be three weeks away. She answered, 
he could amuse himself well enough. She said she knew him now; 
she could laugh him out of his ill-humour. ‘She has the greatest 
ideas. Still, what did the girl mean? Rouse me, my friend. Kate 
has not fire enough ; she does not know the value of her lover.’ 
But now appeared on the scene a Sir Alexander Gilmour, M.P., 
with a good estate and a patent place. It was reported that this 
gentleman was about to be married ; formerly a guardsman, only thirty, 
and a ‘noble match.’ The irrepressible Boswell wrote to her on 
this rumour, adding that, if she did not contradict it, he should be- 
lieve it to be true. She naturally took no notice of this singular 
request. He then thought he would laugh it off; got the new rival 
to frank a letter for him, and amused himself with the whim. Then 
the nabob appeared on the scene, and Mr. Boswell joked with him 
on the matter, and at last proposed that they should pay her a joint 
visit. With this inconceivable bad taste and stupidity, Mr. Boswell 
presented himself. ‘I give you my word it was a curious scene.’ She 
naturally exhibited a reserve; but we may imagine this gave the 
coup de grace to Mr. Boswell’s chances. The nabob and he drank 
together and confided in each other, and Mr. Boswell told him the 
humorous saying of a friend, that Miss Blair’s friends were in league 
to lay hold of every man with a thousand a year, and how he (Bos- 
well) called it ‘a salmon-fishing.’ The nabob agreed, and said that 
Mr. Boswell was the real salmon; the others were mock ones, used 
to make him jump. After this delicate conversation, and really quite 
satisfied with himself, our hero repaired to his love, to ask had he 
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any chance; and was told not to be angry, but that he really had 
not. The nabob went also, and received much the same answer. 
The delicate Boswell immediately wrote lines, which he showed about. 


‘A Crambo Song on losing my Mistress, 


Although I be an honest laird, 
In person rather strong and brawny, 
For me the heiress never cared, 
For she would have the knight Sir Sawny. 
She told me, with a scornful look, 
I was as ugly as a tawny; 
For she a better fish could hook— 
The rich and gallant knight Sir Sawny.’ 


He now began to think she had no feeling or delicacy. He must 
now at once look out for an English girl. ‘My mind is now twice 
as enlarged as it has been for some months. You cannot say how 
fair a woman I may marry; perhaps a Howard, or some other of the 
noblest in the kingdom.’ The charming Dutchwoman Zélide at Utrecht 
now recurred to his mind, and he wished to go over and marry her. 
‘What would you think of Miss Dick ?’ But she had no fortune. 

However, about six months later, a new object appeared on the 
scene, for it was a necessity with this ardent lover to have something 
on which to fix his affections; in this exceedingly resembling Mr. 
Sterne, whose writings he read a good deal, and whose maxim it was 
ever to have some Dulcinea in his head. On a visit to his cousins 
came a young Irish lady, daughter of a counsellor, with great pro- 
bability, though the name has not been mentioned, a Miss Mary 
Anne Boyd of the North. The counsellor had an estate of 1,0001. 
a year, and 10,0001. ready money. The whole family seemed to 
have come—mother, father, even aunt—and to the enthusiastic 
Boswell they were all charming. The counsellor was as worthy a 
gentleman as ever he saw; the daughter was ‘the finest creature 
ever formed,’ made ‘like a Grecian nymph,’ with the sweetest coun- 
tenance, full of sensibility, accomplished, ‘ with a Dublin education.’ 
Mr. B. was a favourite with all of them. ‘Upon my honour, I 
never was so much in love.’ In all previous situations of the kind 
there was an objection; ‘ but here every flower was united.’ He in- 
vited them to see Auchinleck. Mary Anne wished much to be in the 
grotto. He was allowed to walk a great deal with her. He repeated 
his fervent passion to her again and again. ‘ She was pleased, and 
I could swear that her little heart beat. I carved the first letter of 
her name on a tree; I cut off a lock of her hair. She promised not 
to forget me, nor to marry a lord before March.’ The aunt assured 
him he was safe; the only danger was his own inconstancy. This is 
very different from the cold Miss Blair, he says; here is all genuine 
love. He wishes his friend to tell him what he thinks—‘ not as to 
my angelic girl: I am fixed beyond a doubt as to her. Believe me, 
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she is part of my soul.’ But would the Baron of Auchinleck be great 
enough? He was to visit them in Ireland the following March. 
Meanwhile, through that absence his heart became vacant; at 
least, his nature was such, that he must suffer to let it in lodgings 
to some temporary tenant en attendant. So he found his way over 
to Adamtown to see Miss Blair. The match with Sir Alexander had 
been broken off. ‘ Upon my word,’ says Mr. Boswell with innocent 
candour, ‘ the old flame was rekindled.’ The mother told him it was 
all his own fault that he had not got her daughter—that he had 
‘made such a joke of his love for the heiress in all companies, that 
she was naturally piqued. What could she do?’ Simply to a man 
again in love this was encouraging. ‘I walked whole hours with the 
princess. I kneeled; I became truly amorous.’ But the lady was 
still the same: she had a great regard for him; but did not like him 
so as to marry him. He wrote her the most passionate letters. She 
would not answer him. Suddenly came a letter from Ireland, which 
revived the other passion again. The Hibernian charmer inflamed 
him. But then he grew not a little uneasy as to whether he had not 
committed himself afresh to the first. Should he write to tell her 
that he was cured, ‘as she wished’? or was there more dignity in 
letting the matter sleep? Surely he was not bound by ‘ passionate 
exclamations’ to which she did not even answer. Two or three 
months later he went over to Ireland, and was treated with great 


distinction at the viceregal court. A few weeks later he was mar- 
ried; but not to the Irish lady. He had, no doubt, been rejected 
by her, and on the rebound proposed to his cousin, Miss Mont- 
gomerie, who became the Mrs. Boswell who figures in the Life of 
Dr. Johnson. 
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‘ And Bessie ?’ Clarissa asked. 

‘She too is out of the way for the moment,’ replied George Fair- 
fax, glancing out of the window. ‘ You came in your carriage, I 
suppose, Mrs. Granger ? If you'll excuse me for a moment, I’ll just 
run and see if—if Austin has come in again.’ 

He went quickly out of the room and downstairs, not to look for 
Austin Lovel, who was on his way to Brussels by this time, but to 
tell Mrs. Granger’s coachman she had no farther use for the car- 
riage, and would not be home to dinner. The man looked a little 
surprised at this order, but Mr. Fairfax’s tone was too peremptory 
to be unauthorised ; so he drove homeward without hesitation. 

Clarissa was seated in her favourite easy-chair, looking pen- 
sively at the wood-fire, when George Fairfax came back. She heard 
his returning footsteps, and the sharp click of a’ key turning in the 
outer door. This sound set her wondering. What door was that 
being locked, and by whom ? 

Mr. Fairfax came into the painting-room. It was the crisis of 
his life, he told himself. If he failed to obtain some promise from 
her to-night—some definite pledge of his future happiness—he could 
never hope to succeed. 

‘ Time and I against any two,’ he had said to himself sometimes 
in relation to this business. He had been content to bide his time ; 
but the golden opportunity had come at last. If he failed to-night, 
he failed for ever. 

‘Is he coming ?’ Clarissa asked, rather anxiously. There was 
something ominous in the stillness of the place, and the absence of 
any sign of life except George Fairfax’s presence. 

‘Not immediately. Don’t alarm yourself,’ he said hurriedly, 
as Clarissa rose with a frightened look. ‘There is nothing really 
wrong, only there are circumstances that I felt it better to break to 
you gently. Yet I fear I am an awkward hand at doing that, at the 
best. The fact is, your brother has left Paris.’ 

‘ Left Paris !’ 

‘ Yes, only a couple of hours ago.’ And then Mr. Fairfax went 
on to tell the story of Austin’s departure, making as light of it as 
he could, and with no word of that letter which had been given him 
to deliver. 

The news was a shock to Clarissa. Very well did she remem- 
ber what her brother had told her about the probability of his being 
compelled to ‘cut Paris.’ It had come, then, some new disgrace, 
and banished him from the city he loved—the city in which his 
talents had won for him a budding reputation, that might have blos- 
somed into fame, if he had only been a wiser and a better man. 
She heard George Fairfax in silence, her head bowed with shame. 
This man was her brother, and she loved him so dearly. 

‘Do you know where they have gone ?’ she asked at last. 
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‘To Brussels. He may do very well there, no doubt, if he will 
only keep himself steady—turn his back upon the rackety society 
he is so fond of—and work honestly at his art. It is a place where 
they can live more cheaply, too, than they could here.’ 

‘Iam so sorry they are gone without a word of parting. It 
must have been very sudden.’ 

‘Yes. I believe the necessity for the journey arose quite sud- 
denly ; or it may have been hanging over your brother for a long 
time, and he may have shut his eyes to the fact until the last mo- 
ment. He is such a fellow for taking things easily. However, he 
did not enter into explanations with me.’ 

‘Poor Austin! What a wretched life!’ 

Clarissa rose and moved slowly towards the folding-doors. George 
Fairfax stopped her at the threshold, and quietly closed the door. 

‘Don’t go yet, Clarissa. I want to speak to you.’ 

His tone told her what was coming—the scene in the conser- 
vatory was to be acted over again. This was the first time they 
had been actually alone since that too-well-remembered night. 

She drew herself up haughtily. A woman’s weakness makes 
her desperate in such a case as this. 

‘TI have no time to talk now, Mr. Fairfax. I am going home.’ 

‘Not yet, Clarissa. I have waited a long time for:this chance. 
I am determined to say my say.’ 

‘You will not compel me to listen to you ?’ 

‘Compel is a very hard word. I beseech you to hear me. My 
future life depends on what I have to say, and on your answer.’ 

‘I cannot hear a word! I will not remain a moment!’ 

‘ The door yonder is locked, Clarissa, and the key in my pocket. 
Brutal, you will say. The circumstances of our lives have left me 
no option. I have watched and waited for such an opportunity as 
this; and now, Clarissa, you shall hear me. Do you remember that 
night in the orchard, when you drove me away by your coldness and 
obstinacy ? And yet you loved me! You have owned it since. Ah, 
my darling, how I have hated myself for my dulness that night !— 
hated myself for not having seized you in my arms, if need were, 
and carried you off to the end of the world to make you my wife. 
What a fool and craven I must have been to be put off so easily !’ 

‘Nothing can be more foolish than to discuss the past, Mr. 
Fairfax,’ replied Clarissa, in a low voice that trembled a little. 
‘ You have made me do wrong more than once in my life. There 
must be an end of this. What would my husband think, if he could 
hear you ? what would he think of me for listening to you? Let 
me pass, if you please; and God grant that we may never meet 
again after to-night !’ 

‘God grant that we may never part, Clarissa! O, my love, my 
love, for pity’s sake be reasonable! We are not children to play 
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fast and loose with our lives. You love me, Clary. No sweet- 
spoken pretences, no stereotyped denials, will convince me. You 
love me, my darling, and the world is all before us. I have mapped- 
out our future; no sorrow or discredit shall ever come nigh you— 
trust a lover’s foresight for that. Whatever difficulties may lie in our 
pathway are difficulties that I will face and conquer—alone. You 
have only to forget that you have ever been Daniel Granger’s wife, 
and leave Paris with me to-night.’ 

‘Mr. Fairfax! are you mad ?’ 

‘Never more reasonable—never so much in earnest. Come 
with me, Clarissa. It is not a sacrifice that I ask from you: I 
offer you a release. Do you think there is any virtue or beauty in 
your present life, or any merit in continuing it? From first to last, 
your existence is a lie. Do you think a wedding-ring redeems the 
honour of a woman who sells herself for money? There is no 
slavery more degrading than the bondage of such an alliance.’ 

‘ Open the door, Mr. Fairfax, and let me go!’ 

His reproaches stung her to the quick; they were so bitterly 
true. 
‘Not till you have heard me, my darling—not till you have 
heard me out.’ 

His tone changed all at once, softening into ineffable tender- 
ness. He told her of his love with words of deeper passion than 
he had ever spoken yet—words that went home to the heart that 
loved him. For a moment, listening to that impassioned pleading, 
it seemed to Clarissa that this verily was life indeed—that to be so 
loved was in itself alone the perfect joy and fulness of existence, 
leaving nothing more to be desired, making shame as nothing in 
the balance. In that one moment the guilty heart was well-nigh 
yielding ; the bewildered brain could scarcely maintain the conflict 
of thought and feeling. Then suddenly this mental agony changed 
to a strange dulness, a mist rose between Clarissa and the eager 
face of her lover. She was nearer fainting than she had ever been 
in her life before. 

George Fairfax saw her face whiten, and the slender figure totter 
ever so slightly. In a moment a strong arm was round her. The 
weary head sank on his shoulder. 

‘My darling,’ he whispered, ‘ why not leave Paris to-night ? It 
cannot be too soon. Your husband is away. We shall have a start 
of two or three days, and avoid all risk of pursuit.’ 

‘ Not quite,’ said a voice close behind him; and looking round, 
George Fairfax saw one of the folding-doors open, and Daniel 
Granger standing on the threshold. The locked outer door had 
availed the traitor nothing. Mr. Granger had come upstairs with 
the porter, who carried a bunch of duplicate keys in his pocket. 

Clarissa gave a sudden cry, which rose in the next instant to a 
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shrill scream. Two men were struggling in the doorway, grappling 
each other savagely for one dreadful minute of confusion and agony. 
Then one fell heavily, his head crashing against the angle of the 
doorway, and lay at full length, with his white face looking up to 
the ceiling. 

This was George Fairfax. 

Clarissa threw herself upon her knees beside the prostrate figure. 

‘George! George!’ she cried piteously. 

It was the first time she had ever uttered his Christian name, 
except in her dreams; and yet it came to her lips as naturally in 
that moment of supreme agony as if it had been their everyday 
utterance. 

‘George! George !’ she cried again, bending down to gaze at 
the white blank face dimly visible in the firelight ; and then, with a 
still sharper anguish, ‘ He is dead !’ 

The sight of that kneeling figure, the sound of that piteous 
imploring voice, was well-nigh maddening to Daniel Granger. He 
caught his wife by the arm, and dragged her up from her knees with 
no tender hand. 

‘You have killed him,’ she said. 

‘I hope I have.’ 

Whatever latent passion there was in this man’s nature was at 
white heat now. An awful fury possessed him. He seemed trans- 
formed by the intensity of his anger. His bulky figure rose taller; 
his full gray eyes shone with a pitiless light under the straight 
stern brows. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘ I hope I have killed your lover.’ 

‘ My lover !’ 

‘Your lover—the man with whom you were to have left Paris 
to-night. Your lover—the man you have met in this convenient 
rendezvous, day after day for the last two months. Your lover— 
the man you loved before you did me the honour to accept the use 
of my fortune, and whom you have loved ever since.’ 

‘Yes,’ cried Clarissa, with a wild hysterical laugh, ‘ my lover ! 
You are right. Iam the most miserable woman upon earth, for I 
love him.’ 

‘Iam glad you do not deny it. Stand out of the way, if you 
please, and let me see if I have killed him.’ 

There were a pair of half-burned wax-candles on the mantelpiece. 
Mr. Granger lighted one of them, and then knelt down beside the 
prostrate figure with the candle in his hand. George Fairfax had 
given no sign of life as yet. There had not been so much as a 
groan. 

He opened his enemy’s waistcoat, and laid his hand above the 
region of the heart. Yes, there was life still—a dull beating. The 
wretch was not dead. 
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While he knelt thus, with his hand upon George Fairfax’s heart, 
a massive chain, loosened from its moorings, fell across his wrist. 
Attached to the chain there was a locket—a large gold locket with 
a diamond cross—one of the ornaments that Daniel Granger had 
given to his wife. 

He remembered it well. It was a very trifle among the gifts 
he had showered upon her; but he remembered it well. If this had 
been the one solitary gem he had given to his wife, he could not 
have been quicker to recognise it, or more certain of its identity. 

He took it in the palm of his hand and touched the spring, hold- 
ing the candle still in the other hand. The locket flew open, and 
he saw the ring of silky brown hair and the inscription, ‘ From 
Clarissa.’ 

He looked up at his wife with a smile—such a smile ! 

‘You might have afforded your lover something better than a 
secondhand souvenir,’ he said. 

Clarissa’s eyes wandered from the still white face, with its awful 
closed eyes, only to rest for a moment on the unlucky locket. 

‘I gave that to my sister-in-law,’ she said indifferently. ‘ Hea- 
ven only knows how he came by it.’ And then, in a different tone, 
she asked, ‘ Why don’t you do something for him? Why don’t you 
fetch some one? Do you want him to die ?’ 

“Yes. Do you think anything less than his death would satisfy 
me? Don’t alarm yourself; I am not going to kill him. I was 
quite ready to do it just now in hot blood. But he is safe enough 
now. What good would there be in making an end of him? There 
are two of you in it.’ 

‘ You can kill me, if you like,’ said Clarissa. ‘ Except for my 
child’s sake, I have little wish to live.’ 

‘For your child’s sake !’ echoed her husband scornfully. ‘ Do 
you think there is anything in common between my son and you, 
after to-night ?’ 

He dropped the locket on George Fairfax’s breast with a con- 
temptuous gesture, as if he had been throwing away a handful of 
dirt. That folly had cost dearly enough. 

‘T’ll go and fetch some one,’ he said. ‘ Don’t let your distrac- 
tion make you forget that the man wants all the air he can get. 
You had better stand away from him.’ 

Clarissa obeyed mechanically. She stood a little way off, staring 
at that lifeless figure, while Daniel Granger went to fetch the porter. 
The house was large, and at this time in the evening for the most 
part untenanted, and Austin’s painting-room was over the arched 
carriage way. Thus it happened that no one had heard that fall of 
George Fairfax’s. 

Mr. Granger explained briefly that the gentleman had had a 
fall, and was stunned—would the porter fetch the nearest doctor ? 
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The man looked at him rather suspiciously. The lovely lady’s 
arrival in the gloaming; a locked door; this middle-aged English- 
man’s eagerness to get into the rooms; and now a fall; and the 
young Englishman is disabled. The leaf out of a romance began 
to assume a darker aspect. There had been murder done, perhaps, 
up yonder. The porter’s comprehensive vision surveyed the things 
that might be—the house fallen into evil repute by reason of this 
crime, and bereft of lodgers. The porter was an elderly man, and 
did not care to shift his household gods. 

‘What have they come to do up there ?’ he asked. ‘I think I 
had better fetch the sergent de ville.’ 

‘ You are quite at liberty to do that, provided you bring a doctor 
along with him,’ replied Daniel Granger coolly, and then turned on 
his heel and walked upstairs again. 

He roamed through the empty rooms with the candle in his 
hand until he found a bottle of water, some portion of which he. 
dashed into his enemy’s face, kneeling by his side to do it, but with 
a cool off-hand air, as if he were reviving a dog, and that a dog 
upon which he set no value. 

George Fairfax opened his eyes, very slowly, and groaned aloud. 

‘O God, my head!’ he said. ‘ What a blow!’ 

He had a sensation of lying at the bottom of a steep hill—on a 
sharp inclined plane, as it were, with his feet uppermost—a sense 
of suffocation, too, as if his throat had been full of blood. There 
seemed to him to be blood in his eyes also; and he could only see 
things in a dim cloudy way—a room—what room he could not re- 
member—one candle flaring on the mantelpiece, and the light of an 
expiring fire. 

Of the things that had happened to him immediately before that 
struggle and that fall, he had, for the time being, no memory. But 
by slow degrees it dawned upon him that this was Austin Lovel’s 
painting-room. 

‘Where the devil are you, Austin?’ he asked impatiently. 
‘Can’t you pick a fellow up ?’ 

A grasp stronger than ever Austin Lovel’s had been, dragged 
him to his feet, and half led, half pushed him into the nearest chair. 
He sat there, staring blankly before him. Clarissa had moved away 
from him, and stood amid the deep shadows at the other end of the 
studio, waiting for her doom. It seemed to her to matter very little 
what that doom should be. Perfect ruin had come upon her. 

The porter came in presently with a doctor—a little old gray- 
headed man, who wore spectacles, and had an ancient doddering 
manner not calculated to inspire beholders with any great belief in 
his capacity. 

He bowed to Mr. Granger in an old-fashioned ceremonious way, 
and went over to the patient. 
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‘ A fall, I believe you say, monsieur ?’ he said. 

‘Yes, a fall. He struck his head against the angle of that 
doorway.’ 

Mr. Granger omitted to state that it was a blow between the 
eyes from his clenched fist which had felled George Fairfax—a blow 
sent straight out from the powerful shoulder. 

‘There was no seizure—no fit of any kind, I hope ?’ 

‘No.’ 

The patient had recovered himself considerably by this time, 
and twitched his wrist rather impatiently from the little doctor’s 
timid grasp. 

‘I am well enough now,’ he said in a thick voice. ‘ There was 
no occasion to send for a medical man. I stumbled at the doorway 
yonder, and knocked my head in falling—that’s all.’ 

The Frenchman was manipulating Mr. Fairfax’s cranium with 

cautious fingers. 

‘There is a considerable swelling at the back of the skull,’ he 
said. ‘ But there appears to have been another blow on the fore- 
head. There is a puffiness, and a slight abrasion of the skin.’ 

Mr. Fairfax extricated his head from this investigation by stand- 
ing up suddenly, out of reach of the small doctor. He staggered a 
little as he rose to his feet, but recovered himself after 2 moment or 
so, and stood firmly enough, with his hand resting on the back of 
the chair. 

‘If you will be good enough to accept this by way of fee,’ he 
said, slipping a napoleon into the doctor’s hand, ‘I need give you 
no farther trouble.’ 

The old man looked rather suspiciously from Mr. Fairfax to Mr. 
Granger, and then back again. There was something queer in the 
business evidently, but a napoleon was a napoleon, and his fees 
were neither large nor numerous. He coughed feebly behind his 
hand, hesitated a little, and then with a sliding bow slipped from 
the room. 

The porter lingered, determined to see the end of the romance, 
at any rate. 

It was not long. 

‘ Are you ready to come away ?’ Daniel Granger asked his wife, 
in a cold stern voice. And then, turning to George Fairfax, he said, 
‘You know where to find me, sir, when you wish to settle the score 
between us.’ 

‘T shall-call upon you to-morrow morning, Mr. Granger.’ 

Clarissa looked at George Fairfax piteously for a moment, won- 
dering if he had been much hurt— if there were any danger to be 
feared from the effects of that crushing fall. Never for an instant 
of her life had she meant to be false to her husband; but she loved 
this man; and her secret being discovered now, she deemed that 
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the bond between her and Daniel Granger was broken. She looked 
at George Fairfax with that brief yearning look, just long enough to 
see that he was deadly pale; and then left the room with her hus- 
band, obeying him mechanically. They went down the darksome 
staircase, which had grown so familiar to Clarissa, out into the empty 
street. There was a hackney carriage waiting near the archway— 
the carriage that had brought Mr. Granger. 

He put his wife into it without a word, and took his seat oppo- 
site to her; and so they drove home, in profound silence. 

Clarissa went straight to her room—the dressing-room in which 
Daniel Granger had talked to her the night before he went to Eng- 
land. How well she remembered his words, and her own inclination 
to tell him everything! If she had only obeyed that impulse—if 
she had only confessed the truth—the shame and ignominy of to- 
night would have been avoided. There would have been no chance 
of that fatal meeting with George Fairfax ; her husband would have 
sheltered her from danger and temptation—would have saved her 
from herself. 

Vain regrets. The horror of that scene was still present 
with her—must remain so present with her till the end of her life, 
she thought. Those two men grappling each other, and then the 
fall—the tall figure crashing down with the force of a descending 
giant, as it had seemed to that terror-stricken spectator. For a 
long time she sat thinking of that awful moment—thinking of it 
with a concentration which left no capacity for any other thought in 
her mind. Her maid had come to her, and removed her out-of-door 
garments, and stirred the fire, and had set out a dainty little tea-tray 
on a table close at hand, hovering about her mistress with a sympa- 
thetic air, conscious that there was something amiss. But Clarissa 
had been hardly aware of the girl’s presence. She was living over 
again the agony of that moment in which she thought George Fair- 
fax was dead. 

This could not last for ever. She awoke by and by to the thought 
of her child, with her husband’s bitter words ringing in her ears : 

‘Do you think there is anything in common between my son 
and you, after to-night ?’ 

‘ Perhaps they will shut me out of my nursery,’ she thought. 

The rooms sacred to Lovel Granger were on the same floor as 
her own—she had stipulated that it should be so. She went out 
into the corridor from which all the rooms opened. All was silent. 
The boy had gone to bed, of course, by this time: very seldom had 
she been absent at the hour of his retirement. It had been her 
habit to spend a stolen half-hour in the nursery just before dressing 
for dinner, or to have her boy brought to her dressing-room— one 
of the happiest half-hours in her day. No one barred her entrance 
to the nursery. Mrs. Brobson was sitting by the fire, making- 
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believe to be busy at needlework, with the under-nurse in attend- 
ance—a buxom damsel, whose elbows rested on the table as she 
conversed with her superior. Both looked up in some slight con- 
fusion at Clarissa’s entrance. They had been talking about her, 
she thought, but with a supreme indifference. No petty house- 
hold slander could trouble her in her great sorrow. She went on 
towards the inner room, where her darling slept, the head-nurse 
following obsequiously with a candle. In the night-nursery there 
was only the subdued light of a shaded lamp. 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Brobson, but I don’t want any more light,’ 
Clarissa said quietly. ‘I am going to sit with baby for a little while. 
Take the candle away, please; it may wake him.’ 

It was the first time she had spoken since she had left the Rue 
du Chevalier Bayard. Her own voice sounded strange to her; and 
yet its tone could scarcely have betrayed less agitation. 

‘The second dinner-bell has rung, ma’am,’ Mrs. Brobson said, 
with a timorously-suggestive air; ‘I don’t know whether you are 
aware.’ 

‘Yes, I know, but I am not going down to dinner; I have a 
wretched headache. You can tell Target to say so, if they send for 
me.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am ; but you'll have something sent up, won’t you ?’ 

_ ‘Not yet; by and by, perhaps, I'll take a cup of tea in my dress- 
ing-room. Go and tell Target, please, Mrs. Brobson; Mr. Granger 
may be waiting dinner.’ 

She was so anxious to get rid of the woman, to be alone with 
her baby. She sat down by the cot. O, inestimable treasure! had 
she held him so lightly as to give any other a place in her heart ? 
To harbour any guilty thought was to have sinned against this white- 
souled innocent. If those clear eyes, which looked up from her breast 
sometimes with such angelic tenderness, could have read the secrets 
of her sinful heart, how could she have dared to meet their steadfast 
gaze? To-night that sleeping baby seemed something more to her 
than her child: he was her judge. 

‘O, my love, my love, I am not good enough to have you for 
my son!’ she murmured, sobbing, as she knelt by his side, resting 
her tired head upon his pillow, thinking idly how sweet it would be 
to die thus, and make an end of all this evil. 

She stayed with her child for more than an hour undisturbed, 
wondering whether there would be any attempt to take him away 
from her—whether there was any serious meaning in those pitiless 
words of Daniel Granger’s. Could he think for a moment that she 
would surrender him? Could he suppose that she would lose this 
very life of her life, and live ? 

At a little after nine o’clock, she heard the door of the outer 
nursery open, and a masculine step in the room—her husband’s. 
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The door between the two nurseries was half open. She could hear 
every word that was spoken; she could see Daniel Granger’s figure, 
straight and tall and ponderous, as he stood by the table talking to 
Mrs. Brobson. 

‘Iam going back to Arden the day after to-morrow, Brobson,’ 
he said; ‘ you will have everything ready, if you please.’ 

‘O, certainly, sir; we can be ready. And I’m sure I shall re- 
joice to see our own house again, after all the ill-conveniences of this 
place.’ And Mrs. Brobson looked round the handsomely-furnished 
apartment as if it had been a hovel. ‘ Frenchified ways don’t suit 
me,’ she remarked. ‘If, when they was furnishing their houses, 
they laid out more money upon water-jugs and wash-hand basins, 
and less upon clocks and candelabras, it would do them more credit ; 
and if there was a chair to be had not covered with red velvet, it 
would be a comfort. Luxury is luxury; but you may overdo it.’ 

This complaint, murmured in a confidential tone, passed un- 
noticed by Daniel Granger. 

‘ Thursday morning, then, Mrs. Brobson, remember ; the train 
leaves at seven. You'll have to be very early.’ 

‘It can’t be too early for me.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear that; I'll go in and take a look at the child 
—asleep, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; fast asleep.’ 

He went into the dimly-lighted chamber, not expecting to see 
that kneeling figure by the cot. He gave a little start at seeing it, 
and stood aloof, as if there had been infection that way. Whatever 
he might feel or think, he could scarcely order his wife away from 
her son’s bedside. Her son! Yes, there was the sting. However 
he might put her away from himself, he could not utterly sever that 
bond. He would do his best; but in the days to come his boy might 
revolt against him, and elect to follow that guilty mother. 

He had loved her so fondly, he had trusted her so completely ; 
and his anger against her was so much the stronger because of this. 
He could not forgive her for having made him so weak a dupe. Her 
own ignominy-—and he deemed her the most shameful of women— 
was not so deep as his disgrace. 

He stood aloof, looking at his sleeping boy, looking across the 
kneeling figure as if not seeing it, but with a smouldering anger in 
his eyes that betrayed his consciousness of his wife’s presence. She 
raised her haggard eyes to his face. The time would come when 
she would have to tell him her story—to make some attempt to 
justify herself—to plead for his pardon; but not yet. There was 
time enough for that. She felt that the severance between them 
was utter. He might believe, he might forgive her; but he would 
never give her his heart again. She felt that this was so, and sub- 
mitted to the justice of the forfeiture. Nor had she loved him well 
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enough to feel this loss acutely. Her one absorbing agony was the 
fear of losing her child. 

Daniel Granger stood for a little while watching his son’s placid 
slumber, and then left the room without a word. What could he 
say to his wife? His anger was much too great for words ; but there 
was something more than anger: there was a revulsion of feeling, 
that made the woman he had loved seem hateful to him—hateful 
in her fatal beauty, as a snake is hateful in its lithe grace and silvery 
sheen. She had deceived him so completely; there was something 
to his mind beyond measure dastardly in her stolen meetings with 
George Fairfax ; and he set down all her visits to the Rue du Che- 
valier Bayard to that account. She had smiled in his face, and had 
gone every other day to meet her lover. 

Clarissa stayed with her child all that night. The servants 
would wonder and speculate, no doubt. She knew that; but she 
could not bring herself to leave him. She had all manner of fan- 
tastic fears about him. They would steal him from her in the night, 
perhaps. That order of Daniel Granger’s about Thursday morning 
might be only a ruse. She laid herself down upon a sofa near the 
cot, and pretended to sleep, until the nurse had gone to bed, after 
endless fussings and rustlings and movings to and fro, that were 
torture to Mrs. Granger’s nerves; and then listened and watched 
all.the night through. 

No one came. The wintry moruing dawned, and found her child 
still slumbering sweetly, the rosy lips ever so slightly parted, golden- 
tinted lashes lying on the round pink cheeks. She smiled at her 
own folly, as she sat watching him in that welcome daylight. What 
had she expected? Daniel Granger was not an ogre. He could 
not take her child from her. 

Her child! The thought that the boy was his child very rarely 
presented itself to her. Yet it had been suggested rather forcibly 
by those bitter words of her husband’s : 

‘Do you think there is anything in common between my son and 
you, after to-night ?’ 

For Daniel Granger and herself there might be parting, an 
eternal severance ; but there could be no creature so cruel as to rob 
her of her child. 

She stayed with him during his morning ablutions ; saw him splash 
and kick in the water with the infantine exuberance that mothers love 
to behold, fondly deeming that no baby ever so splashed or so kicked 
before ; saw him arrayed in his pretty blue-braided frock, and dainty 
lace-bedizened cambric pinafore. What a wealth of finery and preiti- 
ness had been lavished upon the little mortal, who would have been 
infinitely happier dressed in rags and making mud-pies in a gutter 
than in his splendid raiment and well-furnished nursery; an un- 
interesting nursery, where there were no cupboards full of broken 
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wagons and headless horses, flat-nosed dolls and armless grena- 
diers, the cast-off playthings ofa flock of brothers and sisters—a 
very chaos of rapture for the fingers of infancy! Only a few 
expensive toys from a fashionable purveyor—things that went by 
machinery, darting forward a little way with convulsive jerks and 
unearthly choking noises, and then tumbling ignominiously on one 
side. ~ 

Clarissa stayed with the heir of Arden until the clock in the day- 
nursery struck nine, and then went to her dressing-room, looking 
very pale and haggard after her sleepless night. In the corridor she 
met her husband. He bent his head gravely at sight of her, as he 
might have saluted a stranger whom he encountered in his own 
house. 

‘I shall be glad to speak to you fora quarter of an hour, by and 
by,’ he said. ‘ What time would suit you best ?’ 

‘Whenever you please. I shall be in my dressing-room,’ she 
answered quietly ; and then, growing desperate in her desire to know 
her fate, she exclaimed, ‘ But O, Daniel, are we really to go back to 
Arden to-morrow ?’ 

‘We are not,’ he said, with a repelling look. . ‘My children 
are going back to-morrow. I contemplate other arrangements for 
you.’ 

‘You mean to separate my baby and me?’ she cried incredu- 
lously. 

‘ This is neither the place nor the time for any discussion about 
that. I will come to your dressing-room by and by.’ 

‘I will not be parted from my child!’ 

‘ That is a question which I have to settle.’ 

‘Do not make any mistake, Mr. Granger,’ Clarissa said firmly, 
facing him with a dauntless look that surprised him a little—yet 
what cannot a woman dare, if she can betray the man who has loved 
and trusted her ? ‘ You may do what you please with me ; but I will 
not submit to have my child taken from me.’ 

‘I do not like talking in passages,’ said her husband; ‘ if you 
insist upon discussing this matter now, we had better go into your 
room.’ 

They were close to the dressing-room door. He opened it, and 
they went in. The fire was burning brightly, and the small round 
table neatly laid for breakfast. Clarissa had been in the habit of 
using this apartment as her morning-room. There were books and 
drawing materials, a table with a drawing-board upon it, and a half- 
finished sketch. 

She sank down into a chair near the fire, too weak to stand. 
Her husband stood opposite to her. She noticed idly that he was 
dressed with his usual business-like neatness, and that there was no 
sign of mental anguish in his aspect. He seemed very cold and hard 
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and cruel as he stood before her, strong in his position as an in- 
jured man. 

‘I am not going to talk about jast night any more than I am 
positively obliged,’ he said; ‘ nothing that I or you could say would 
alter the facts of the case, or my estimation of them. Ihave made 
my plans for the future. Sophia and Lovel will go back to York- 
shire to-morrow. You will go with me to Spa, where I shall place 
you under your father’s protection. Your future life will be free from 
the burden of my society.’ 

‘I am quite willing to go back to my father,’ replied Clarissa, 
in a voice that trembled a little. She had expected him to be very 
angry, but not so hard and cold as this—not able to deal with her 
wrong-doing in such a businesslike manner, to dismiss her and her 
sin as coolly as if he had been parting with a servant who had 
offended him. 

‘Iam ready to go to my father,’ she repeated, steadying her 
voice with an effort ; ‘ but I will go nowhere without my child.’ 

‘We will see about that,’ said Mr. Granger, ‘and how the law 
will treat your claims ; if you care to advance them—which I should 
suppose unlikely. I have no compunction about the justice of my 
decision. You will go nowhere without your child, you say? Did 
you think of that last night when your lover was persuading you to 
leave Paris ?’ 

‘What!’ cried Clarissa aghast. ‘Do you imagine that I had 
any thought of going with him, or that I heard him with my free 
will ?’ 

‘I do not speculate upon that point ; but to my mind the fact of 
his asking you to run away with him argues a foregone conclusion. 
A man rarely comes to that until he has established a right to make 
the request. All I know is, that I saw you on your knees by your 
lover, and that you were candid enough to acknowledge your affec- 
tion for him. This knowledge is quite sufficient to influence my 
decision as to my son’s future—it must not be spent with Mr. 
Fairfax’s mistress.’ 

Clarissa rose at the word, with a shrill indignant cry. For a 
few moments she stood looking at her accuser, magnificent in her 
anger and surprise. 

‘You dare to call me that /’ she exclaimed. 

‘I dare to call you whatI believe youto be. What! I find you 
in an obscure house, with locked doors; you go to meet your lover 
alone; and I am to think nothing!’ 

‘ Never alone until last night, and then not with my consent. I 
went to see Mr. and Mrs. Austin—I did not know they had left 
Paris.’ 

‘But their departure was very convenient, was it not? It 
enabled your lover to plead his cause, to make arrangements for your 
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flight. You were to have three days’ start of me. Pshaw! why 
should we bandy words about the shameful business ? You have told 
me that you love him—that is enough.’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, with the anger and defiance gone out of her 
face and manner, ‘I have been weak and guilty, but not as guilty as 
you suppose. I have done nothing to forfeit my right to my son. 
You shall not part us!’ 

‘You had better tell your maid you are going on a journey to- 
morrow. She will have to pack your things—your jewels, and all 
you care to take.’ 

‘I shall tell her nothing. Remember what I have said—I will 
not be separated from Lovel !’ 

‘In that case, I must give the necessary orders myself,’ said Mr. 
Granger coolly, and saying this he left the room to look for his wife’s 
maid. 

Jane Target, the maid, came in presently. She was the young 
woman chosen for Clarissa’s service by Mrs. Oliver; a girl whose 
childhood had been spent‘at Arden, and to whose childish imagina- 
tion the Lovels of Arden Court had always seemed the greatest 
people in the world. The girl poured out her mistress’s tea, and 
persuaded her to take something. She perceived that there was 
something amiss, some serious misunderstanding between Clarissa 
and her husband. Had not the business been fully discussed in the 
Areopagus downstairs, all those unaccountable visits to the street 
near the Luxembourg, and Mr. Fairfax’s order to the coachman ? 

‘Nor it ain’t the first time I’ve seen him there neither,’ Jarvis 
had remarked; ‘me and Saunders have noticed him ever so many 
times, dropping in promiscuous like while Mrs. G. was there. Fishy, 
to say the least of it !’ . 

Jane Target was very fond of her mistress, and would as soon 
have doubted that the sun was fire as suspected any flaw in Clarissa’s 
integrity. She had spoken her mind more than once upon this 
subject in the servants’ hall, and had put the bulky Jarvis to shame. 

‘Do, ma’am, eat something!’ she pleaded, when she had poured 
out the tea. ‘ You had no dinner yesterday, and no tea, unless you 
had it in the nursery. You'll be fit for nothing, if you go on like 
this.’ 

Fit for nothing! The phrase roused Clarissa from her apathy. 
Too weak to do battle for her right to the custody of her child, she 
thought; and influenced by this idea, she struggled through a toler- 
able breakfast, eating delicate petits pains which tasted like ashes, 
and drinking strong tea with a feverish eagerness. 

The tea fortified her nerves; she got up and paced her room, 
thinking what she ought to do. 

Danie] Granger was going to take her child from her—that was 
certain—unless by some desperate means she secured her darling 
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to herself. Nothing could be harder or more pitiless than his man- 
ner that morning. The doors of Arden Court were to be shut 
against her. 

‘ And I sold myself for Arden!’ she thought bitterly. She fan- 
cied how the record of her life would stand by and by, like a verse 
in those Chronicles which Sophia was so fond of: ‘ And Clarissa 
reigned a year and a half, and did that which was evil’—and so on. 
Very brief had been her glory; very deep was her disgrace. 

What was she to do? Carry her child away before they could 
take him from her—secure him to herself somehow. [If it were to 
be done at all, it must be done quickly ; and what friend had she 
to help her in this hour of desperate need ? 

She looked at Jane Target, who was standing by the dressing- 
table dusting the gold-topped scent-bottles and innumerable pretti- 
nesses scattered there—the costly trifles with which women who are 
not really happy strive to create for themselves a factitious kind of 
happiness. The girl was lingering over her work, loth to leave her 
mistress unless actually dismissed. 

Jane Target—Clarissa remembered her a flaxen-haired cottage 
girl, with an honest freckled face and a calico bonnet ; a girl who 
was always swinging on five-barred gates, or overturning a baby 
brother out of a primitive wooden cart—surely this girl was faithful, 
and would help her in her extremity. In all the world, there was 
no other creature to whom she could appeal. 

‘Jane,’ she said at last, stopping before the girl and looking at 
her with earnest questioning eyes, ‘I think I can trust you.’ 

‘Indeed you can, ma’am,’ answered Jane, throwing down her 
feather dusting-brush to clasp her hands impetuously. ‘ There’s 
nothing in this world I would not do to prove myself true to you.’ 

‘TI am in great trouble, Jane.’ 

‘I know that, ma’am,’ the girl answered frankly. 

‘I daresay you know something of the cause. My husband is 
angry about—about an accidental meeting which arose between a 
gentleman and me. It was entirely accidental on my part; but he 
does not choose to believe this, and—’ The thought of Daniel 
Granger’s accusation flashed upon her in this moment in all its 
horror, and she broke down, sobbing hysterically. 

The girl brought her mistress a chair, and was on her knees 
beside her in a moment, comforting her and imploring her to be 
calm. 

‘ The trouble will pass away, ma’am,’ said the maid soothingly. 
‘ Mr. Granger will come to see his mistake. He can’t be angry with 
you long, I’m sure ; he loves you so.’ 

‘Yes, yes, he has been very good to me—better than I have 
ever deserved; but that is all over now. He won’t believe me—he 
will hardly listen to me. He is going to take away my boy, Jane.’ 
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‘Going to take away Master Lovel !’ 

‘Yes; my darling is to go back to Arden, and I am to go to 
papa.’ 

‘ What!’ cried Jane Target, all the woman taking fire in her 
honest heart. ‘ Part mother and child! He couldn’t do that; or if 
he could, he shouldn’t, while I had the power to hinder him.’ 

‘ How are we to prevent him, Jane—you and I ?’ 

‘ Let’s take the darling away, ma’am, before he can stop us.’ 

‘You dear good soul!’ cried Clarissa. ‘It’s the very thing I’ve 

been thinking of. Heaven knows how it is to be done; but it must 
be done somehow. And you will come with me, Jane? and you will 
brave all for me, you good generous girl ?’ 
' Lor, ma’am, what do you think I’m frightened of? Not that 
stuck-up Mrs. Brobson, with her grand airs, and as lazy as the voice 
of the sluggard into the bargain. Just you make up your mind, 
mum, where you'd like to go, and when you’d like to start, and I 
shall walk into the nursery as bold as brass, and say I want Master 
Lovel to come and amuse his mar for half an hour; and once we’ve 
got him safe in this room, the rest is easy. Part mother and child 
indeed! I should like to see him do it! I warrant we'll soon bring 
Mr. Granger to his senses.’ 

Where to go? yes, there was the rub. What a friendless crea- 
ture Clarissa Granger felt, as she pondered on this serious question ! 
To her brother? Yes, he was the only friend she would care to 
trust in this emergency. But how was she to find hin? Brussels 
was a large place, and she had no clue to his whereabouts there. 
Could she-feel even sure that he had really gone to Brussels ? 

Somewhither she must go, however—that was certain. It could 
matter very little where she found a refuge, if only she had her 
darling with her. So the two women consulted together, and plotted 
and planned in Clarissa’s sanctum ; while Daniel Granger paced up 
and down the great dreary drawing-room, waiting for that promised 
visit from George Fairfax. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
CLARISSA’S ELOPEMENT. 


Mr. Farrrax came a little after noon—came with a calm grave 
aspect, as of a man who had serious work before him. With all his 
heart he wished that the days of duelling had not been over; that 
he could have sent his best friend to Daniel Granger, and made an 
end of the quarrel in a gentleman-like way, in some obscure alley at 
Vincennes, or amidst the shadowy aisles of St. Germains. But a 
duel nowadays is too complete an anachronism for an Englishman 
to propose in cold blood. Mr. Fairfax came to his enemy’s house 
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for one special purpose. The woman he loved was in Daniel Gran- 
ger’s power; it was his duty to explain that fatal meeting in Aus- 
tin’s rooms, to justify Clarissa’s conduct in the eyes of her husband. 
It was not that he meant to surrender his hope of their future union 
—indeed, he hoped that the scene of the previous evening would 
bring about a speedy separation between husband and wife. But he 
had placed her in a false position; she was innocent, and he was 
bound to assert her innocence. 

He found Daniel Granger like a man of iron, fully justifying 
that phrase of Lady Laura’s—‘ Carré par le base.’ The ignominy 
of his own position came fully home to him at the first moment of 


their meeting. He remembered the day when he had liked and re- 


spected this man: he could not despise him now. 

He was conscious that he carried the mark of last night’s skir- 
mish in an unpleasantly conspicuous manner. That straight-out blow 
of Daniel Granger’s had left a discoloration of the skin—what in a 
meaner man might have been called a black eye. He, too, had hit 
hard in that brief tussle; but no stroke of his had told like that 


Dlow of the Yorkshireman’s. Mr. Granger bore no trace of the en- 
counter. 


The two men met with as serene an air as if they had never 
grappled each other savagely in the twilight. 

‘I considered it due to Mrs. Granger that I should call upon 
you,’ George Fairfax began, ‘in order to explain her part in the 
affair of last night.’ 

‘Go on, sir. The old story, of course— Mrs. Granger is spot- 
less ; it is only appearances that are against her.’ 

‘So far as she is concerned, our meeting yesterday afternoon 
was an accident. She came there to see another person.’ 

‘Indeed! Mr. Austin the painter, I suppose ?—a man who 
painted her portrait, and who had no farther acquaintance with her 
than that. A very convenient person, it seems, since she was in 
the habit of going to his rooms nearly every afternoon; and I sup- 
pose the same kind of accident as that of yesterday generally brought 
you there at the same time.’ 

‘Mrs. Granger went to see her brother.’ 

‘ Her brother ?’ 

‘Yes, Austin Lovel; otherwise Mr. Austin the painter. I have 
been pledged to him to keep his identity a secret; but I feel myself 
at liberty to break my promise now—in his sister’s justification.’ 

‘ You mean, that the man who came to this house as a stranger 
is my wife’s brother ?’ 

‘I do.’ 

‘What duplicity! And this is the woman I trusted!’ 

‘ There was no voluntary duplicity on your wife’s part. I know 
that she was most anxious you should be told the truth.’ 
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‘ You know! Yes, of course; you are in my wife’s confidence— 
an honour I have never enjoyed.’ 

‘It was Austin who objected to make himself known to you.’ 

‘I scarcely wonder at that, considering his antecedents. The 
whole thing has been very cleverly done, Mr. Fairfax, and I acknow- 
ledge myself completely duped. I don’t think there is any occasion 
for us to discuss the subject farther. Nothing that you could say 
would alter my estimation of the events of last night. I regret that 
I suffered myself to be betrayed into any violence—that kind of thing 
is behind the times. We have wiser remedies for our wrongs now- 
adays.’ 

‘You do not mean that you would degrade your wife in a law- 


- court!’ cried Mr. Fairfax. ‘ Any legal investigation must infallibly 


establish her innocence ; but no woman’s name can escape untainted 
from such an ordeal.’ 

‘No, I am not likely to do that. Ihave a son, Mr. Fairfax. 
As for my wife, my plans are formed. It is not in the power of any 
one living to alter them.’ 

‘Then it is useless for me to say more. On the honour of a 
gentleman, I have told you nothing but the truth. Your wife is 
innocent.’ 

‘She is not guiltless of having listened to you. That is quite 
enough for me.’ 

‘I have done, sir,’ said George Fairfax gravely, and, with a bow 
and a somewhat cynical smile, departed. 

He had done what he felt himself bound to do. He had no 
ardent wish to patch up the broken union between Clarissa and her 
husband. From the first hour in which he heard of her marriage, 
he had held it in jealous abhorrence. He had very little compunc- 
tion about what had happened. It must bring matters to a crisis, 
he thought. In the mean time, he would have given a great deal 
to be able to communicate with Clarissa, and began accordingly to 
deliberate how that might best be done. 

He did not deliberate long ; for while he was meditating all man- 
ner of roundabout modes of approach, he suddenly remembered how 
Austin Lovel had told him he always wrote to his sister under cover 
to her maid. All he had to do, therefore, was to find out the maid’s 
name. 

That would be easy enough, Mr. Fairfax imagined, if his ser- 
vant was good for anything. The days of Leporello are over; but 
a well-bred valet may still have some little talent for diplomacy. 

‘My fellow has only to waylay one of Granger’s grooms,’ Mr. 
Fairfax said to himself, ‘and he can get the information I want 
readily enough.’ 

There was not much time to be lost, he thought. Mr. Granger 
had spoken of his plans with a certain air of decision. Those plans 
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involved some change of residence, no doubt. He would take his 
wife away from Paris; punish her by swift banishment from that 
brilliant city; bury her alive at Arden Court, and watch her with 
the eyes of a lynx for the rest of his life. 

‘ Let him watch you never so closely, or shut you in what prison 
he may, I will find a door of escape for you, my darling,’ he said to 
himself. 


The mistress and maid were busy meanwhile, making arrange- 
ments for a sudden flight. There was very little packing to be done ; 
for they could take nothing, or scarcely anything, with them. The 
great difficulty would be, to get the child out of the house. After a 
good deal of deliberation, they had decided the manner in which 
their attempt was to be made. It was dusk between five and 
six; and at dusk Jane was to go to the nursery, and, in the most 
innocent manner possible, carry off the boy for half-an-hour’s play 
in his mother’s dressing-room. It was fortunately a usual thing for 
Clarissa to have him with her at this time, when she happened to 
be at home so early. There was a dingy servants’ staircase leading 
from the corridor to the ground-floor; and down this they were to 
make their escape unobserved, the child bundled up in a shawl, Jane 
Target having slipped out beforehand and hired a carriage, which 
was to wait for them a little way off in the side street. There was 
a train leaving Paris at seven, which would take them to Amiens, 
where they could sleep that night, and go on to Brussels in the 
morning. Once in Brussels, they must contrive somehow to find 
Austin Lovel. 

Of her plans for the future—how she was to live separated from 
her husband, and defying him—Clarissa thought nothing. Her mind 
was wholly occupied by that one consideration about her child. To 
secure him to herself was the end and aim of her existence. 

It was only at Jane’s suggestion that she set herself to cal- 
culate ways and means. She had scarcely any ready money— 
one five-pound note and a handful of silver comprised all her 
wealth. She had given her brother every sixpence she could 
spare. There were her jewels, it is true; jewels worth three or 
four thousand pounds. But she shrank from the idea of touching 
these. 

While she sat with her purse in her hand, idly counting the 
silver, and not at all able to realise the difficulties of her position, 
the faithful Jane came to her relief. 

‘T’ve got five-and-twenty pounds with me, ma’am; saved out 
of my wages since I’ve been in your service; and I’m sure you’re 
welcome to the money.’ . 

Jane had brought her little hoard with her, intending to invest 
some part of it in presents for her kindred—a shawl for her mother, 
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and so on; but had been disappointed, by finding that the Parisian 
shops, brilliant as they were, contained very much the same things 
she had seen in London, and at higher prices. She had entertained 
a hazy notion that cashmere shawls were in some manner a product 
of the soil of France, and could be bought for a mere trifle; whereby 
she had been considerably taken aback when the proprietor of a 
plate-glass edifice on the Boulevard des Italiens asked her a thou- 
sand francs for a black cashmere, which she had set her mind upon 
as a suitable covering for the shoulders of Mrs. Target. 

‘You dear good girl!’ said Clarissa, touched by this new proof 
of fidelity ; ‘ but if I should never be able to pay you the money!’ 

‘ Stuff and nonsense, ma’am ! no fear of that ; and if you weren’t, 
I shouldn’t care. Father and mother are comfortably off; and I’m 
not going to work for a pack of brothers and sisters. I gave the 
girls new bonnets last Easter, and sent them a ribbon apiece at 
Christmas; and that’s enough for them. If you don’t take the 
money, ma’am, I shall throw it in the fire.’ 

Clarissa consented to accept the use of the money. She would 
be able to repay it, of course. She had a vague idea that she could 
earn money as a teacher of drawing in some remote continental 
city, where they might live very. cheaply. How sweet it would be 
to work for her child! much sweeter than to be a millionaire’s wife 
and dress him in purple and fine linen that cost her nothing. 

She spent some hours in looking over and arranging her jewels. 
From all of these she selected only two half-hoop diamond rings, 
as a reserve against the hour of need. These and these only of 
Daniel Granger’s gifts would she take with her. She made a list 
of her trinkets, with a nota bene stating her appropriation of the 
two rings, and laid it at the top of her principal jewel-case. After 
this, she wrote a letter to her husband—a few lines only, telling 
him how she had determined to take her child away with her, and 
how she should resist to the last gasp any attempt to rob her of 
him. 

‘If I were the guilty wretch you think me,’ she wrote, ‘I would 
willingly surrender my darling, rather than degrade him by any as- 
sociation with such a fallen creature. But whatever wrong I have 
committed against you—and that wrong was done by my marriage 
—TI have not forfeited the right to my child’s affection.’ 

This letter written, there was nothing more to be done. Jane 
packed a travelling-bag with a few necessary items, and that was all 
the luggage they could venture to carry away with them. 

The afternoon post brought a letter from Brussels, addressed 
to Miss Jane Target, which the girl brought in triumph to her 
mistress. 

‘There’ll be no bother about finding Mr. Austin, ma’am,’ she 
cried. ‘ Here’s a letter!’ 
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The letter was in Austin’s usual brief careless style, entering 
into no explanations ; but it told the quarter in which he had found 
a lodging; so Clarissa was at least sure of this friendly shelter. 
It would be a poor one, no doubt; nor was Austin Lovel by any 
means a strong rock upon which to lean in the hour of trouble. 
But she loved him, and she knew that he would not turn his back 
upon her. 

The rest of the day seemed long and dreary. Clarissa wandered 
into the nursery two or three times in order to assure herself, by 
the evidence of her own eyes, of her boy’s safety. She found the 
nursemaid busy packing, under Mrs. Brobson’s direction. 

The day waned. Clarissa had not seen her husband since that 
meeting in the corridor; nor had she gone into any of the rooms 
where Miss Granger might be encountered. That young lady, pain- 
fully in the dark as to what had happened, sat at her table in the 
window, diligently illuminating, and wondering when her father would 
take her into his confidence. She had been told of the intended 
journey on the next day, and that she and her brother were to go 
back to Arden Court, under the protection of the servants, while. 
Mr. Granger and his wife went elsewhere, and was not a little 
puzzled by the peculiarity of the arrangement. Warman was pack- 
ing, complaining the while at having to do so much in so short a 
time, and knew nothing of what had occurred in the Rue du Cheva- 
lier Bayard, after the dismissal of the carriage by Mr. Fairfax. 

‘There must have been something, miss,’ she said, ‘ or your pa 
would never have taken this freak into his head—racing back as if 
it was for a wager; and me not having seen half I wanted to see, 
nor bought so much as a pincushion to take home to my friends. 
I had a clear month before me, I thought, so where was the use of 
hurrying; and then to be scampered and harum-scarumed off like 
this! It’s really too bad.’ 

‘I have no doubt papa has good reasons for what he is doing, 
Warman,’ answered Miss Granger, with dignity. 

‘O, of course, miss; gentlefolks has always good reasons for 
their goings-on!’ Warman remarked snappishly, and then ‘ took 
it out’ of one of Miss Granger’s bonnets during the process of 
packing. 

Twilight came at last, the longed-for dusk in which the attempt 
was to be made. Clarissa had put on one of her darkest plainest 
dresses, and borrowed a little black-straw bonnet of her maid’s. 
This bonnet and her sealskin jacket she deferred putting on until 
the last ; for there was always the fear that Mr. Granger might 
come in at some awkward moment. At half-past five Jane Target 
went to the nursery and fetched the year-old heir of Arden Court. 

He was always glad to go to his mother; and he came to-night 
crowing and laughing, and kicking his little blue shoes in boisterous 
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rapture. Jane kept guard at the door while Clarissa put on her 
bonnet and jacket, and wrapped up the baby—first in a warm fur- 
lined opera-jacket, and then in a thick tartan shawl. They had no 
hat for him, but tied up his pretty flaxen head in a large silk hand- 
kerchief, and put the shawl over that. The little fellow submitted 
to the operation, which he evidently regarded in the light of an ex- 
cellent joke. 

Everything was now ready. Clarissa carried her baby, Jane 
went before with the bag, leading the way down the darksome 
servants’ staircase, where at any moment they might meet one of 
Mr. Granger’s retainers. Luckily, they met no one; the descent 
only occupied about two minutes; and at the bottom of the stairs, 
Clarissa found herself in a small square stone lobby, lighted by a 
melancholy jet of gas, and pervaded by the smell of cooking. In 
the next moment, Jane— who had made herself mistress of all 
minor details—opened a door, and they were out in the dull quiet 
street—the side street, at the end of which workmen were scalping 
away a hill. 

A few doors off they found the carriage, which Jane had secured 
half an hour before, and a very civil driver. Clarissa told the driver 
where to go, and then got in, with her precious burden safe in her 
arms. 

The precious burden set up a wail at this juncture, not under- 
standing or approving these strange proceedings, and it was as much 
as his mother could do to soothe him. A few yards round the corner 
they passed a man, who looked curiously at the vehicle. This was 
George Fairfax, who was pacing the street in the gloaming in order 
to reconnoitrs tae dwelling of the woman he loved, and who let her 
pass him unaware. His own man was busy at the same time enter- 
taining one of Mr. Granger’s footmen in a neighbouring wine-shop, 
in the hope of extracting the information his master required about 
Mrs. Granger’s maid. They reached the station just five minutes 
before the train left for Amiens; and once seated in the railway-car- 
riage, Clarissa almost felt as if her victory was certain, so easily 
had the first stage been got over. She kissed and blessed Jane 
Target, whom she called her guardian angel; and smothered her 
baby with kisses, apostrophising him with all manner of fond fool- 
ishness. 

Everything favoured her. The flight was not discovered until 
nearly three-quarters of an hour after Clarissa had eloped with her 
baby down that darksome stair. Mrs. Brobson, luxuriating in tea, 
toast, and gossip before the nursery fire, and relieved not a little by 
the absence of her one-year-old charge, had been unconscious of the 
progress of time. It was only when the little clock upon the chimney- 
piece chimed the half-hour after six, that she began to wonder about 
the baby. 
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‘ His mar’s had him longer than ever,’ she said ; ‘ you’d better 
go and fetch him, Liza. She'll be wanting to dress for dinner, I 
dessay. I suppose she’s going down to dinner to-night, though 
there is something up.’ 

‘ She didn’t go down to breakfast, nor yet to lunch,’ said Eliza, 
who had her information fresh and fresh from one of the footmen ; 
‘and Mr. Granger’s been a-walking up and down the droring-room 
as if he was a-doing of it for a wager, William Baker says. Mr. 
Fairfax come this morning, and didn’t stop above a quarter of a hour; 
but William was outside the droring-room door all the time, and there 
was no loud talking, nor quarrelling, nor nothink.’ 

‘That Fairfax is a villain,’ replied Mrs. Brobson. ‘I don’t 
forget the day he kissed baby in Arden Park. I never see any good 
come of a single gentleman kissing a lady’s baby, voluntary. It 
isn’t their nature to do it, unless they’ve a hankering after the mar.’ 

‘Lor, Brobson, how horful!’ cried Eliza. And in this plea- 
sant converse, the nurse and her subordinate wasted another five 
minutes. 

The nursemaid frittered away a few more minutes in tapping 
gingerly at the dressing-room door, until at last, emboldened by the 
silence, she opened it, and, peering in, beheld nothing but empti- 
ness. Mrs. Granger had gone to the drawing-room, perhaps; but 
where was baby ? and where was Jane Target? The girl went in 
search of her favourite, William Baker. Were Mrs. Granger and 
baby in the drawing-room ? No; Mr. Baker had been in attend- 
ance all the afternoon. Mrs. Granger had not left her own apart- 
ments. 

‘ But she’s not there,’ cried Eliza, aghast; ‘ nor Target either. 
I’ve been looking for baby.’ 

She ran back to the dressing-room ; it was still empty, and the 
bedroom adjoining. Mr. Granger’s dressing-room was beyond that, 
and he was there writing letters. At this door—this sacred door, 
the threshold whereof she had never crossed—Eliza the nursemaid 
tapped nervously. 

‘O, if you please, sir, have you got Master Lovel ?’ 

‘No,’ cried Daniel Granger, starting up from his desk. ‘ What 
made you think him likely to be here ?’ 

‘I can’t find him, please, sir. I’ve been looking in Mrs. Granger’s 
dressing-room, and everywhere almost. Jane Target fetched him 
for his ma close upon a hour ago; and Mrs. Brobson sent me for 
him, and I fancied as you might have got him with you, sir.’ 

Mr. Granger came out of his room with the lamp in his hand, 
and came through the bedroom to his wife’s dressing-room, looking 
with that stern searching gaze of his into every shadowy corner, as if he 
thought Clarissa and her baby might be playing hide-and-seek there. 
But there was no one—the cheval-glass and the great glass door of 
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the wardrobe reflected only his own figure, and the scared nursemaid 
peering from behind his elbow. He went on to the nursery, open- 
ing the doors of all the rooms as he passed, and looking in. There 
are some convictions that come in a minute. Before that search was 
finished, Daniel Granger felt very sure that his wife had left him, 
and had taken her child away with her. 

In what manner and to what doom had she gone? Was her 
flight a shameful one, with George Fairfax for her companion? He 
knew now, for the first time, that in the depths of his mind there had 
been some lurking belief in her innocence, it was so supreme an 
agony to him to imagine that she had taken a step which must make 
her guilt a certainty. He did not waste much time in questioning 
the verbose Brobson. The child was missing—that was quite clear 
—and his wife, and his wife’s maid. It was some small relief to 
him to know that she had taken the honest Yorkshire girl. If she 
had been going to ignominy, she would scarcely have taken any one 
who knew her past history; above all, one whom she had known in 
her childhood. 

What was he to do? To follow her, of course, if by any means 
he could discover whither she had gone. To set the telegraph wires 
going, also, with a view to discovering her destination. He drove 
off at once to the chief telegraph office, and wrote a couple of mess- 
ages, one to Mr. Lovel, at Spa—the other to Mr. Oliver, at Hol- 
borough Rectory ; with a brief stern request to be informed imme- 
diately if his wife should arrive at either place. There was Lady 
Laura Armstrong, her most intimate friend, with whom she might 
possibly seek a refuge in the hour of her trouble; but he did not 
care to make any application in that quarter, unless driven to do so. 
He did not want to make his wrongs public. 

From the telegraph office he drove to the Northern Railway 
Station, and made minute inquiries about the trains. There was a 
train by which she might have gone to Calais half an hour before 
he arrived there. He enlisted the services of an official, and pro- 
menaded the waiting-rooms and platforms, the dreary chambers in 
which travellers wait for their luggage, to and fro between the barriers 
that torment the soul of the impatient. He asked this man, and 
several other men, if a lady, with her baby and maid, had been 
observed to take their departure by any train within the last hour. 
But the men shrugged their shoulders hopelessly. Ladies and maids 
and babies came and went in flocks, and no one noticed them. There 
were always babies. Yes; one of the men did remember a stout 
lady in a red shawl, with a baby and a birdcage and a crowd of boxes, 
who had gone by the second class. Is it that that was the lady 
monsieur was looking for, par hasard ? 

‘ She will go to her father,’ Mr. Granger said to himself again and 
again; and this for the moment seemed to him such a certainty, that 
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he had half made up his mind to start for Spa by the next train 
that would carry him in that direction. But the thought of George 
Fairfax—the possibility that his wife might have had a companion in 
her flight—arrested him in the next moment. ‘ Better that I should 
stop to make sure of his whereabouts,’ he thought; and drove 
straight to the Champs Elysées, where Mr. Fairfax had his bachelor 
quarters. 

Here he saw the valet, who had not long returned from that 
diplomatic expedition to the neighbourhood of the Rue de Morny ; 
but who appeared the very image of unconsciousness and innocence 
notwithstanding. Mr. Fairfax was dining at home with some friends. 
Would Mr. Granger walk in? The dinner was not served yet. Mr. 
Fairfax would be delighted to see him. 

Mr. Granger refused to go in; but told the man he should be 
glad to see Mr. Fairfax there, in the ante-room, for a moment. He 
wanted to be quite sure that the valet was not lying. 

Mr. Fairfax came out, surprised at the visit. 

‘I had a special reason for wishing to know if you were at home 
this evening,’ said Daniel Granger. ‘I am sorry to have disturbed 
you, and will not detain you from your friends.’ 

And then the question flashed upon himn—Was she there? No; 
that would be too daring. Any other refuge she might seek; but 
surely not this. 

George Fairfax had flung the door wide open in coming out. 
Mr. Granger saw the dainty bachelor room, with its bright pictures 
shining in the lamplight, and two young men in evening-dress loll- 
ing against the mantelpiece. The odours of an elaborate dinner 
were also perceptible. The valet had told the truth. Daniel Granger 
murmured some vague excuse, and departed. 

‘Queer !’ muttered Mr. Fairfax as he went back to his friends. 
‘I’m afraid the man is going off his head; and yet he seemed cool 
enough to-day.’ 

From the Champs Elysées Mr. Granger drove to the Rue du 
Chevalier Bayard. There was another possibility to be considered : 
if Austin the painter were indeed Austin Lovel, as George Fairfax 
had asserted, it was possible that Clarissa had gone to him; and 
the next thing to be done was to ascertain his whereabouts. The 
ancient porter, whom Mr. Granger had left the night before in a 
doubtful and bewildered state of mind, was eating some savoury mess 
for his supper comfortably enough this evening, but started up in 
surprise, with his spectacles on his forehead, at Mr. Granger’s re- 
appearance. 

‘I want to know where your lodger Mr. Austin went when he 
left here ?’ Mr. Granger demanded briefly. 

The porter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Alas, monsieur, that is an impossibility. I know nothing of 
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Mr. Austin’s destination ; only that he went away yesterday, at 
three o’clock, in a hackney-coach, which was to take him to the 
Northern Railway.’ 

‘Is there no one who can tell me what I want to know ?’ asked 
Mr. Granger. 

‘TI doubt it, monsieur. Monsieur Austin was in debt to almost 
every one except his landlord. He promised to write about his 
furniture,—some of the movables in those rooms up-stairs are his— 
cabinets, carved chairs, tapestries, and so on; but he said nothing 
as to where he was going.’ 

‘He promised to write,’ repeated Mr. Granger. ‘That’s an 
indefinite kind of promise. You could let me know, I suppose, if 
you heard anything ?’ 

‘ But certainly,’ replied the porter, who saw Mr. Granger’s 
fingers in his waistcoat pocket, and scented a fee, ‘ monsieur should 
know immediately.’ 

Mr. Granger wrote his address upon a card, and gave it to the 
porter, with a napoleon. 

‘You shall have another when you bring me any information. 
Good-night.’ 

At home, Daniel Granger had to face his daughter, who had 
heard by this time of her stepmother’s departure and the abstraction 
of the baby. 

‘O, papa,’ she exclaimed, ‘I do so feel for you!’ and made as 
if she would have embraced her parent; but he stood like a rock, 
not inviting any affectionate demonstration. 

‘Thank you, my dear,’ he said gravely; ‘but I can do very 
well without pity. It’s a kind of thing I’m not accustomed to. I 
am annoyed that Clarissa should have acted—in—in this ill-advised 
manner; but I have no doubt matters will come right in a little 
time.’ 

‘ Lovel—my brother is safe, papa?’ inquired Sophia, clasping 
her hands. 

‘I have every reason to believe so. He is with his mother.’ 

Miss Granger sighed profoundly, as much as to say, ‘ He could 
not be in worse hands.’ 

‘ And I think, my dear,’ continued her father, ‘ that the less you 
trouble yourself about this business the better. Any interference 
on your part will only annoy me, and may occasion unpleasantness 
between us. You will go back to Arden to-morrow, as I intended, 
with Warman, and one of the men to take care of your luggage. 
The rest of the establishment will follow in a day or so.’ 

‘And you, papa ?’ 

‘My plans are uncertain. I shall return to Arden as soon as I 
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‘ Dear old Arden !’ exclaimed Sophia; ‘ how I wish we had never 
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left it! How happy I was for the first four years of my life 
there !’ 

This apostrophe Mr. Granger perfectly understood —it meant 
that, with the advent of Clarissa, happiness had fled away from 
Sophia’s dwelling-place. He did not trouble himself to «notice the 
speech ; but it made him angry nevertheless. 

‘There is a letter for you, papa,’ said Miss Granger, pointing 
to a side-table ; ‘a letter which Warman found up-stairs.’ 

The lynx-eyed Warman, prying and peering about, had spied 
out Clarissa’s letter to her husband, half hidden among the frivolities 
on the dressing-table. Mr. Granger pounced upon it eagerly, full 
of hope. It might tell him all he wanted to know. 

It told him nothing. ‘Che words were not consistent with guilt, 
unless Clarissa were the very falsest of women. But had she not 
been the falsest ? Had she not deceived him grossly, unpardonably ? 
Alas, he was already trying to make excuses for her—trying to 
believe her innocent. Innocent of what society calls sin—yes, she 
might be that. But had he not seen her kneeling beside her lover ? 
Had she not owned that she loved him? She had; and the memory 
of her words was poison to Daniel Granger. 





THE STORY OF AN ACTRESS 


Ir is curious that the history of three great English players, Gar- 
rick, Kean, und Siddons, should have been flavoured with love and 
romance. The story of Garrick and his Violette is very pretty ; 
Kean’s early struggle and glorious victory, when ‘the pit rose at 
him,’ wins all sympathy; and finally, Mrs. Siddons, with whose 
name is associated a sort of austere grimness, is proved by a recent 
biography to have been a woman of feeling, gentleness, and worthy 
of all interest.* Her history had all those alternations of defeat and 
success which make a life adventurous. 

A stroller’s daughter, she was introduced almost as a child into 
the ranks, and wandered about with him from town to town. Her 
father had more than a dozen children, of whom all that survived went 
on the stage. Her brother John was sent to be brought up a priest 
and a gentleman at Douay College; but his longing for histrionics 
made him-abandon this profession. The young girl pursued her 
calling steadily, and when she was in her teens, fell desperately in 
love with a good-looking stick of an actor named Siddons, but whose 
addresses her parents would not countenance. When he received 
his congé, this rather shabby young gentleman composed some dog- 
grel lines to the well-known jaunty air of ‘ Derry down,’ and begging 
a last benefit from the manager, sang to the pit and boxes of the 
rustic theatre the whole story of his treatment. The mother, on his 
coming off, gave him a sound box on the ear. Her daughter, a 
girl of elegance and beauty, was much admired by Lord Coventry 
and the gay squires, and the parents’ heads were not unnaturally 
filled with ambitious dreams. But Sarah remained firm, and ac- 
tually went away into service as lady’s-maid to an important per- 
sonage, Mrs. Greathead, whose servants she demoralised by play- 
acting in the kitchen. In due time she married her lover, and 
returned to the stage. All through, she had a calm purpose and self- 
respect, which made her many friends; and these warmly reporting 
in London what an elegant creature was wasting her talents on 
stupid rustics, Mr. Garrick was induced to send down a disreputable 
clergyman of good critical powers as ‘ our own reporter.’ Mr. Bate, 
for such was his name, was enchanted. He saw the young actress 
in Rosalind, had interviews with her and her husband, found them 
very modest, and willing to take anything or any terms, so as to 
get to Drury-lane. She was, however, a comedian, and played even 


* Lives of the Kembles, by Percy Fitzgerald, M.A, London, Tinsley Brothers. 
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such a farcical part as the Widow Brady. There was great annoyance 
in the theatre, and the provincial manager grew surly and jealous 
when he found a plot was on foot to decoy away his actress. But the 
engagement was made. Mr. Garrick advanced money to pay their 
debts. They had a little family; but a most provoking delay oc- 
curred by reason of the lady’s accouchement, which could not be ex- 
pected for some time, and which prevented her appearance at Drury- 
lane until after the season had long begun. 

The part of Portia was chosen for her, and her great night came 
round. She was overwhelmed with terror, and could hardly speak 
or walk. She could not shake this feeling off, and the result was a 
most disastrous failure. Garrick encouraged her, helped her to do 
battle against the ladies of the theatre, who were jealous of her 
beauty, made her act with himself; but nothing would do. With 
much ingratitude she almost reviled him as the author of her failure, 
complaining that she was forced to play comedy parts which did not 
suit her; the truth being that all her reputation among the strollers 
was made in comedy. Garrick retiring from the theatre, she as- 
sumed that they were to continue in their engagement, but they were 
summarily dismissed—a blow which almost crushed the fine-spirited 
woman. But she rallied, went down to the country, to Bath and 
other places, worked like a galley-slave for years to redeem failure, 
made friends and admirers, and at last, in 1783, five or six years 
after the fiasco, she was offered another chance at Drury-lane. 
This was not luck, but a tribute to her honest labour. She ap- 
peared in Isabella, and took the town by storm; such a picture of 
heart-rending pathos had never been seen. She did not awake to 
find herself famous, but went to sleep that night the greatest of 
English actresses. From that time her career was a triumph. Yet 
her great success, that in Lady Macbeth, had not been made. 

She seems to have been one of the most beautiful of women, as 
indeed the fine pictures of her by Reynolds and Lawrence attest. 
Who does not know ‘the tragic Muse,’ the grandest specimen of 
the union of the ideal and real in one picture. Her suctvess in 
social life was another phenomenon, and the rank and file of her 
friends included half the aristocracy of the kingdom, with all the 
men who belonged to the class of Johnson, Burke, and Wyndham. 

She made vast sums of money, and to the end of her life slaved 
almost to obtain it. But with this dazzling career, her life was not 
a happy one. She was pursued with calumnies and libels on her 
character, for which there was not a particle of foundation. Her own 
profession, jealous of her extravagant success, started calumnies of 
another sort, as to her avarice; and when, on the opening of a new 
season, the popular favourite presented herself, she was greeted with 
a storm of hootings, and all but driven off the stage. In no situation 
of her life did this gallant creature fail in spirit: she confronted the 
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unmannerly crowd, and in a speech defended herself so happily as 
to bring all round to her side. In her family relations too she was 
unhappy. Her husband—foolish, self-sufficient, wasteful, and even 
unkind—was unworthy of her, and caused her much trouble and 
anxiety ; and towards the close of his life his infirmities made her 
a nurse. Her many sisters, whom she helped forward in various 
ways, were cold and ungrateful: one disgraced her by taking to a 
disreputable life. But her real suffering came from the loss of her 
two daughters, whom she idolised, from consumption ; and there is 
no chapter in biography more piteous and dramatic than the story 
of the unhappy mother acting in Ireland while stormy weather and 
contrary winds prevented her from hurrying to the bed of her dying 
child. 

Actors’ lives are generally uneventful, but that of Mrs. Siddons, 
as a woman, is singularly interesting. In this sense she is a glory 
and credit to the stage: and it is remarkable that the career of 
Garrick, Kemble, Siddons, Macready, and Charles Kean, should have 
been in private life so full of honour ; while that of the great lights 
of foreign stages, such as Clairon and Rachel, should have been dis- 
reputable. Mrs. Siddons was not without faults, and was perhaps a 
little too fond of making money; but she had formidable claims on 
her, and dreaded poverty. She died at*a good old age in April 
1831; and a handsome marble statue in Westminster Abbey shows 
how the English can honour a great actress. 

Nor was her life uneventful. She could have told in the retire- 
ment of her old age many curious little incidents to which she had 
been witness—how she had been the first to detect old King George 
III.’s malady, who vacantly brought her a sheet of paper with his 
own name signed at foot, and which she at once took to the Queen ; 
how she had been in London all through the famous O. P. Riots, 
and had been the confidante of her brother’s troubles and anxieties ; 
how she had lost all her stage jewels and dresses in the terrible 
conflagration at Covent Garden, some of which had been worn by 
the unfortunate royal family of France. No actress ever ‘ fagged’ 
so wearily to earn the wretched crust which was then given at a 
country theatre, but she was always respected and respectable. Her 
conversation was most entertaining: she had a sly humour, which 
no one would have suspected in the Queen of Tragedy. Her letters 
are singularly vivacious and lively. She was an affectionate child, 
a conscientious wife, a good mother—great virtues to add to the 
reputation of being the greatest English tragedian. 





SEVEN YEARS 


I. 


SEVEN years since we made up our quarrel ! 
I remember the little low room, 

And the garden out of the window, 
And the second roses in bloom. 


II. 


You had suffer’d, it may have been bravely, 
But never pang pass’d without trace ; 
And if any atonement were needed, 
It was there, in the look of your face. 


III. 


The dear eyes too wet to be lifted, 


The sweet lips which quiver’d with pain 
Blotted all out: forgiveness? O darling, 
What need, when I have you again ? 


IV. 


Seven years! and life rises against us, 
And drifts us still farther apart, 

And the old timid anguish of silence 
Sets a seal on the lips and the heart. 


V. 


But I think of the tears that were hidden 
That day in the little low room, 

And the garden out of the window, 
And the second roses in bloom. 
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